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DWARD met his father and 
mother at the station. His 
mother spied him first, and 

clungtohim. During the drive 
to the hotel she sat beside him, 
caressing his hand. 

‘‘O my dear, but it’s good to 
see you and touch you and hear 
you again!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘“‘And you’re getting to be almost 
good-looking! You really are!’’ 

“Mother,’? Edward  entreated, 
‘don’t be an old silly !’’ 

She answered with the low laugh 
that he loved, and sat caressing his 
hand. 


“T hope you won’t mind,’’ he said. 
“T’ve invited Francis Keating and 
Joe Lawrence to come in and dine 
with us to-night; you know they’re 
about my best friends.’’ 

“Of course we want to meet your 
friends, Edward. I’m glad you in- 
vited the boys.’’ 

She could not help being glad, for 
Keating and Lawrence revealed to 
her sympathetic eyes the most de- 
voted affection and admiration for 
Edward, and besides that, their 
appreciation of the hotel food was 
so appealing ! 

‘“‘Just think,’’ exclaimed Law- 
rence, after acknowledging that he 
would like a second plate of ice- 
cream, ‘‘this is the night for corned- 
beef hash, Edward !’’ 

**And prunes,’’ Keating reminded 
him. 

“The worst of it is, I can’t stuff 
myself the way you fellows can,’’ 
complained Edward. ‘‘I have to row 
to-night. ’’ 

He kept looking anxiously at his 
watch, and the moment they had fin- 
ished dinner he hurried them out of 
the hotel and into a carriage. He 
himself sat on the box with the coach- 
man; and so during the drive to the 
school, Lawrence and Keating were 
able to carry on their eulogy of him 
without embarrassment or interfer- 
ence. 

‘*He’s about the best-liked fellow 
in our form,’’ said Lawrence. 

‘*He’s one of the most popular fel- 
lows in the whole school,’’ declared 
Keating. 

‘*He’s never stood at the head of 
his class,’’ observed Mr. Crashaw. 

“Oh, Keat here always has that 
place cinched,’’ answered Lawrence. ‘‘He’s 
the prize scholar. Just can’t help it, it seems.’’ 

“T’d be glad to change with Edward if I 
could do the things he can!’’ The wistful, 
honest admiration in Keating’s voice touched 
Mr. Crashaw, and he made no other jocularly 
disparaging comment about his son. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Crashaw were seated in 
the front rank of the spectators in the gymna- 
sium, and Edward had gone to dress for the 
rowing exhibition, Keating and Lawrence 
pointed out the various personages of the school. 

The gymnasiunt filled rapidly. Nearly all 
the floor space was occupied with benches; 
only at the end was reserved a place for the 
performers. There were set up the rowing- 
machines, the parallel bars, the horizontal bar 
and the inclined ladders. 

The rattle of talk and laughter was suddenly 
submerged in applause. Ten little first-formers, 
clad in white gymnasium suits and carrying 
each one a pair of tiny Indian clubs, emerged 
from the stairway at the left, and trotted for- 
ward in front of the rowing-machines. Then 
they began swinging their clubs, all keeping 
time together, their small, bare arms twinkling, 
their chests out, some of them with smiling 
faces, some of them serious and intent. 

“*The little dears !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Crashaw. 

They executed intricate twirls and flourishes 
smoothly and in unison; and at last, with a 
simultaneous flourish, they tucked their clubs 
under their arms, bobbed a little bow, and 
amidst applause pattered off to the stairway. 

Next came the vaulting contest, won by 
Watts, captain of the school track-team ; Sheldon 
was second. Then two fifth-formers, with 
basket-like helmets on their heads and padded 
Sweaters on their shoulders, engaged’ in a spir- 
ited but bloodless fencing bout; after which 
Payne and Blanchard, who were two of the 
best boxers in the school, had a sparring-match, 
which was not quite bloodless, and which pro- 
voked great hilarity among the boys. 

Mrs. Crashaw preferred the performances on 
the horizontal bar and on the parallel bars, in 
both of which Sheldon took part—not very 
gloriously, for he failed in attempting feats 
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which the others executed. Mrs. Crashaw had 
by that time begun to notice him; she com- 
mented on his splendid muscles, the.ease with 
which they served him. 

‘“*And yet he never seems to be quite the 
best in anything,’’ she observed, with some dis- 
appointment, after the competition on the par- 
allel bars had been awarded to a fifth-former, 
named Bird. ‘‘I’m sorry, for I’ve heard 
Edward speak of him, and I know how much 
he likes him.’’ 

‘*He’s the best oarsman in school, I guess, ’’ 
said Lawrence, ‘‘and he’s good in nearly every- 
thing, even if he isn’t always the best.’’ 

Standing on the stairs with the other mem- 
bers of the crew, all dressed for rowing, Edward 
had been looking on at the performances, 
watching Sheldon especially, and feeling some- 
how disappointed, too, because Sheldon did not 
do better. He failed on feats which Edward 
had seen him accomplish with ease before a 
group of admiring little “kids.’’ 

Charles’s remark about Sheldon—‘‘He’s a 
quitter’’—flashed into Edward’s mind. Could 
his brother, after all, be right in that? Charles 
was so seldom wrong! 

The Corinthian crew filed out and took their 
seats on the rowing-machines. 

‘*Attention!’’ cried Cole, the captain, and 
they all came forward to the full reach and 
waited. 

‘‘Stroke!’? They began to row. 

Edward, from the stairway, watched them 
critically. Durant was rowing stroke, and 
Edward admired the way in which he gradu- 
ally raised the speed, until in the last minute 
of the exhibition the Corinthian crew was 
swinging through it just as rhythmically as at 
the beginning, yet with a tremendous accelera- 
tion of power. 

“T wonder if we’re as smooth a crew as 
that ?’’? thought Edward. 

But when the Pythians rowed, there was one 
person in the audience who was quite uncon- 
scious whether they were doing it well or not. 

Mrs. Crashaw saw but one member of that 
crew; on him she held her eyes. And when 
they had finished, and Lawrence said, ‘“They 
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don’t row so smoothly as the Corinthians, do 
they ?’’ she answered: 

‘Don’t they? I was just watching Edward.’’ 

Edward himself knew that they had not 
rowed as well—knew it before even the ap- 
plause, so much lighter than that which the 
Corinthians had received, informed him. From 
his place at number three he had seen the break 
just behind Sheldon. 

‘‘Shucks! We were rotten!’’ Dillaway, the 
bow-oar, exclaimed on the stairway. 

“Oh, well,’’ Sheldon answered, ‘‘races aren’t 
won on just form.’’ 

The ladder-climbing was the next event on 
the program; Fraser and Sheldon were the 
only entries, and Fraser was in the infirmary 
with measles. So Sheldon stepped out alone. 

Edward waited on the stairs before going 
down to dress. He saw Sheldon rub his hands 
with resin, then start springing up the long 
slanting ladder, slap, slap, slap, chinning him- 
self and jumping up from each rung. 

Half-way up his speed slackened ; each leap 
seemed to require a greater gathering of himself 
for the effort. At last he changed to the easier 
hand-over-hand method, and even with that 
was unable to reach the top. Six or eight 
rungs below the horizontal ladder his strength 
failed, and he stopped. 

There was a great outburst of applause for 
him as he came slowly down; but Edward, on 
the stairs, was disappointed again. 
brushed past him and went down-stairs on the 
run. 

Edward glanced at him from time to time 
while they dressed; he had never seen Sheldon 
so silent.. After a while Sheldon said to him, 
although as if he were talking to himself, 
‘*‘What’s the use of practising stunts if you 
can’t do them when you want to!’’ 

‘*You did them all pretty well,’’ said Ed- 
ward. 

‘*Pretty well!’? answered Sheldon, in a tone 
of scorn, and walked away. 

Edward knew exactly how he was feeling, 


Sheldon | 
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| had had in years. 


and he was so sympathetic he wished he could | 


run after him and say, ‘‘I’ve been there, too; 
I know what it is.’’ But he was younger than 
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Sheldon and diffident; he felt 
that it might be ‘‘fresh’’ to do 
that. He knew that Sheldon 
was thinking himself exactly 
what Charles had thought him, 
and that he was unhappy about 
it and disheartened. Somehow 
having been so close to him 
in the moment when he had 
revealed the feeling depressed Ed- 
ward. He had liked Sheldon from 
the first, and in spite of all the boy’s 
defects as a captain, had grown to 
like him more and more. 

When Edward rejoined his father 
and mother, he was rather subdued; 
they attributed it to the fact that the 
Corinthian crew had done better than 
the Pythians. 

At the end of the exhibition Mr. 
Barclay made a little speech and 
awarded the medals to the prize- 
winners. When he called out, 
“Ladder-climbing, won by T. P. 
Sheldon!’’ there was a faint whis- 
per of laughter which was not quite 
extinguished by the applause. Ed- 
ward was sorry again for Sheldon, 
and angry at those who laughed; it 
was bad enough to win a prize when 
no one else had contested for it; to 
have the award received with even 
the least mocking laughter was too 
much. 

**Just the same,’’ Edward said to 
Keating and Lawrence, ‘“‘it was 
sandy of Sheldon to go into that 
thing all by himself. It took nerve.’’ 

‘‘Um!”’ said Lawrence. ‘Don’t 
see why he didn’t do better, though.’’ 

Even on the next day, Easter 
Sunday, Edward’s pleasure was 
clouded. He had brought Sheldon 
up to his father and mother, and Mr. 
Crashaw had congratulated the boy 
on his athletic prowess. Sheldon, 
without meaning to be ungracious, 
said: 

‘Oh, I don’t deserve to be con- 
gratulated on that, Mr. Crashaw. 
Anybody can win an event if he’s 
the only one in it.’’ 

‘*But I was thinking of the show- 
ing you made in so many events— 
your versatility,’’ said Mr. Crashaw. 

Sheldon could find no answer ex- 
cept a doleful smile. Afterward, when 
he saw Edward alone for a moment, 
he said to him, ‘‘I guess your father 
thinks I’m an awful stiff. But I 
feel so differently from the way he supposes I 
do—that’s all.’’ 

Edward understood; he knew that a fellow 
who feels he has been a quitter likes most of 
all to shut himself off from the world, and 
least of all to hear well-intended compliments. 
Sheldon was still in low spirits the next morn- 
ing when Edward said good-by to him. 

At home the Crashaw family found Charles, 
who had arrived from St. John’s by an earlier 
train. Edward was disappointed in Charles’s 
nose, which looked just as swollen and distorted 
as when he had last seen it; and Mrs. Crashaw, 
quite unprepared for such a disfigurement, was 
shocked by it. She insisted on his placing 
himself in the hands of a specialist at once. 

In consequence, Charles submitted to an 
operation, from which he returned with his 
nose in a plaster bandage. ‘‘Always some- 
thing in a sling when I have a vacation!’’ he 
grumbled. “A hand or a nose or something !’’ 

Being sensitive about his appearance, he kept 
closely to the house, and spent even more time 
on the rowing-machine than he had done during 
the Christmas holidays. And on account of 
the surgeon’s requirements, his return to school 
was delayed for a week after the vacation had 
expired, and after Edward had gone back to 
St. Timothy’s. 

So Edward did not see the nose when it at 
last emerged; but Charles sent him a glowing 
account of it.’’ 

‘*Not larger but handsomer than before,’’ 
he wrote. ‘‘I am sorry you could not be pres- 
ent at the unveiling. Everything came off 
without a hitch, and once more I have the kind 
of nose that mother used to like. I’m off for 
St. John’s to-morrow.’’ 

This good news reached Edward on the day 
when the candidates for the St. Timothy’s 
baseball nine were called out. Jim Payne 
made an earnest appeal to Edward to give up 
rowing; he was needed on first base; it would 
be the weakest batting nine that St. Timothy’s 
But Edward had now had 
his first experience of rowing on the pond, and 


| was enjoying it; and he knew that his chances 


of being chosen on the school crew were good. 
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So he had not been moved by Payne’s appeal, 
and the captain had departed gloomily. 

It was just after the last recitation of need 
morning, and Edward still lingered on the 
Study steps, taking long breaths and exulting 
in the freshness of the wind and sun. 

This was the first morning in which there 
had been the premonitory warmth and softness 
of summer ; the birds were singing gaily from 
the rectory hedge, the sunlight illuminated the 
heart of every young-leaved tree, flooded 
through elm and maple, tinting the green with 
gold, and swept, chasing the shadow of a cloud, 
over the chapel lawn. 

Edward was thinking how fine it would be 
that afternoon to be rowing barearmed on the 
pond, to be feeling for the first time warm 
without a sweater, and strong with all the free- 
dom of naked muscles—he drew in another 
deep breath; and just at that very pleasant 
moment Lawrence came up to him with a por- 
tentous face. 

‘Well, isn’t it fieree?’’ said Lawrence. 

‘‘What?’’ asked Edward. 

‘‘Haven’t you heard? Sheldon has to leave 
school. ’’ 

‘‘What do you mean ?’’ 

‘‘He flunked his exams; they told him this 
morning. ’’ 

‘*They’ve fired him!’’ 
aghast. 

‘*No, not that exactly,’’ said the other. 
‘*The rector said that he wasn’t up to doing 
sixth-form work, and that if he really wanted 
to enter college next fall, he would have to leave 
school and tutor. So he’s going to-morrow.”’ 

‘*Who told you all this?’’ 

‘*Joe Davis, on your crew. He wanted me 
to tell you there wouldn’t be any rowing to-day 
—and then he told me why.”’ 

“Isn’t that tough?’’ said Edward. 
old Sheldon !’’ 

‘*He’s all broken up about it, Davis says.’’ 

They walked away together in a sorrowful 
silence. 

At luncheon that day every one was talking 
of the calamity. There was general depression. 
It was not merely because the loss of the cap- 
tain of the crew would be serious, but it was 
also a tribute to Sheldon’s personality. 

There were other boys in the sixth form who 
were more respectfully admired because they 
had greater foree—Blanchard, for instance, and 
perhaps Durant and Payne; but Sheldon’s 
following adored him. . There was hardly a 
third-former who frequented the gymnasium 
who had not had the privilege of feeling 
Sheldon’s muscles and calling him Tom; he 
was kind and friendly to them all, and always 
pretended to know, even if he could not remem- 
ber, their names; and his very enjoyment of 
their admiration endeared him to them. 

“If everybody is so gloomy about it here,’’ 
said Lawrence, ‘‘it must be a regular funeral 
at the Upper. I wonder how Tom stands it.’’ 

‘‘It must be pretty hard for him,’’ agreed 
Edward. ‘‘But sort of nice, too. I don’t 
suppose he’ll want to see many fellows to say 
good-by—just a few of his best friends,’ he 
added, rather wistfully. 

That afternoon he loitered by the edge of 
the pond and watched the Corinthian crew 
row; Cole had his men out, in spite of the 
tragedy. One or two Pythians who stood by, 
moping, like Edward, were disposed to criticize 
him for it; they thought it would have shown 
a better feeling if he had ordered a day of rest 
in recognition of his adversary’s misfortune. 

Discussion of the point offered them some 
desultory amusement, but Edward did not pay 
much attention to it. He would have liked to 
be out on the pond with the Corinthians; per- 
haps he was heartless even to think of such 
a thing! His fine green-and-gold day had 
turned dreary—and what must it be for Sheldon ! 

Davis came up and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

‘*Tom would like to see you, Crashaw,’’ he 
said. ‘‘He’s in his room at the Upper.’’ 

There Edward found Sheldon sitting ineffi- 
ciently with a trunk half-packed and a muss of 
books, clothes and athletic trophies on the floor 
and on the bed. 

“T always hate to pack,’’ he said, with a 
doleful smile. ‘‘ And this is worse than usual.’’ 

‘‘T’m pretty good at it,’’ said Edward. “Let 
me help.’’ 

“No, thanks.’’ Sheldon spoke more briskly. 
“T’m the only fellow that can handle this mess. 
I’ll have lots of time when you and the others 
are in study. I thought I mightn’t see you 
again, Edward, and I wanted to say good-by.’’ 

‘‘T’m awfully sorry you’re going, Tom.’’ 

“Soam I. If I—hadn’t been such a stupid 
dolt! It wasn’t altogether stupidity, either— 
that’s the worst of it.’’ 

“You’ve been doing so many things,’’? Ed- 
ward said, consolingly. 

‘*Yes, and letting everything slide that was 
worth while! I’ll tell you what my trouble 
was, Edward; I wanted to be picked at the 
end of the year as the greatest all-round athlete 
in the school. I thought I could be—football, 
hockey, rowing, all those things. All I needed 
to clinch it was to show off in the gymnasium 
besides. But when it came really to the point, 
with the audience there and all, I did only 
about half as well as I’d done in practise. 
That’s the way I’ve been in everything; that’s 





Edward exclaimed, 
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** Poor 





the way I was in these exams that threw me 





|down. I’m a great big showy duffer—and no 
i isi m going to 
make good —’’ He caught up the pillow from 


the bed and slammed it viciously at the wall. 
‘*You bet I am! I’m going to get into college 
this fall if I have to study twenty-four hours a 
day. And when I get in—’’ He gave the 
pillow a finishing punch. 

Edward was embarrassed at such an outpour- 
ing of soul; he did not know quite what to say. 

‘*Don’t you suppose nearly everybody has 
sort of given up at times, when really they 
might have had a little more fight left in them ?’’ 
he asked. 

“At times, maybe, but it seems as if it had 
got to be a habit with me,’’ responded Sheldon, 
gloomily. ‘‘I know that you fellows must have 
been thinking I was a mighty poor crew cap- 
tain; but I’d come back this term meaning to 
stick to my job and show you I wasn’t a mis- 
take—and somehow I never thought of being 
tripped up by those examinations. ’’ 

“I guess we would all have known you 
weren’t a mistake,’’ said Edward. 

‘‘But I was! A captain that has to quit his 
crew! Well, I didn’t mean to get you up here 
just to ery on your shoulder. I wanted to do 
the last thing I can as captain; I wanted to 
have a little talk with every fellow that’s sure 
of a place in the St. Timothy’s boat. You’re 
one,’ 

‘*You really think so?’’ 

“Of course. Mr. Burns has you picked, all 
right. There will be you and Davis and Durant 
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chapel! this morning, Mr. Barclay,’’ he said, 
and Mr. Barclay answered, with a mournful 
smile: 

‘*] wish that I could, and that you’d be here 
to-morrow to write the report, Tom.’’ 

Sheldon’s lip quivered then for the first time ; 
he stiffened it and caught Edward’s hand. 

“Good-by again, old man!’’ he murmured. 
‘Wait, I’ve got a present for you,’’ and he 
put into Edward’s hand the pocket mirror over 
which their acquaintance had begun. Edward | 
smiled and glanced at it with blurred eyes. 

A small boy at Sheldon’s side, one of his | 
gymnasium satellites, was looking up timidly. 

‘Hello, Jasper!’? Sheldon patted the small 


one’s shoulder. ‘*You’ll not forget how to 
skin the cat, will you?’’ 

The chapel bell began to ring. Sheldon 
stepped back into the carriage; the driver 
touched the horses with the whip. 

“‘Good-by !’’ shouted the boys. 

‘*Good-by !’’? cried Sheldon. 

As the carriage mounted the hill, other boys 
hurrying down on the way to chapel took off 
their hats and waved and caught Sheldon’s 
farewell salute; and only one boy, who was 
| late, and who therefore had no right to see it, 
| had a glimpse of Sheldon sitting there dabbing 
| his handkerchief to his eyes. 


| TO BE CONTINUED. 
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of the village. 

‘*T’ve had more brides come to learn 
off me than I could throw a stick at,’’ was her 
beaming yet modest boast. 

‘*And, Puddy, if you don’t keep from under- 
foot this morning,’’ she informed the sociable 
duck, as she clutched him and deposited him in 
the back garden by the pump, ‘‘I cannot, 


Mc Cindy’s housekeeping was the pride 
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and Cochrane and Quimby—you five are sure. 
I hope you’!l elect Durant captain. He really 
ought to have been captain instead of me ; that’s 
one thing I wanted to say to you. Another is, 
I’m coming up to see the race with St. John’s 
if my tutor lets me. And if they lick you, 
why, I shall feel it was probably because of 
my leaving and busting up the crew that had 
chosen me captain; but if you win, I’ll feel— 
well; that I was captain of you for a little 
while, and that I might have been there, 
too.’’ 

He turned away and stood for a moment 
gazing out of the window. Then he came back 
to Edward, who had been sitting with downcast 
eyes, unwilling to see Sheldon’s emotion or to 
show his own. 

‘“*You like me well enough to want me to 
have a good time when I come back, and not a 
poor one, don’t you, Edward?’’ 

There was an affectionate playfulness in 
Sheldon’s voice, in his smile; and Edward, 
looking up, only nodded; he felt too uncertain 
of his voice to speak. 

**All right,’’? Sheldon continued, ‘ ‘that’s all 
I wanted to say to you as captain of the crew. 
But it wasn’t just as captain that I wanted 
to see you, Edward, and say good-by. It’s 
because I like you, too—and I hope that we’ll 
still be friends a couple of years from now, 
when we’re both in college.’’ 

He held out his hand; Edward grasped it. 

“Thank you,’’ he said. “I guess we will. 
I guess everybody that goes from this school 
to college with me will be a friend of yours, 
Tom.”’ 

He went down the stairs of the Upper School 
with a dimness in his eyes which even the 
bright sunshine of the afternoon did not imme- 
diately clear away. 

The next morning, a few moments before 
chapel, when most of the boys were waiting in 
front of the Study for the bell to ring, a carriage 
with a trunk strapped on behind drove up to 
the gate. From it alighted Blanchard and 
Davis and Durant, and last of all Sheldon. 

Soon a group had gathered round him, Ed- 
ward among them, and. Mr. Barclay and Mr. 
Burns, and many little boys. Sheldon was 
busy shaking hands; there was a good deal of 
laughter and forced gaiety. 

‘Don’t forget and mark me absent from 





simply cannot, answer for the consekences.’’ 
The manner in which Miss Cindy scurried 
back into the kitchen was so purposeful as to 
reénforce convincingly the suggestion that 
‘this morning’’ possessed an unusual feature 
of some sort. 

Other signs followed thick and fast. After 
the tiny cake was safe in the oven the two egg- 
shells were not crumbled to powder and fed to 
the baby chickens, as anybody knows they 
ought to be, but were improvidently scraped 
from the saucer into the fire; and the water 
which rinsed the saucer and cake-bowl was 
not carried into the parlor and poured round 
the geranium roots, but was thrown wildly 
outdoors—and through the sereen door, at 
that. 

“T’m not the first fool who’s lost a dime 
trying to save a nickel,’’ Miss Cindy said, 
grimly, as she wiped down the screen door, 
thereby consuming twice as much time as it 
would have taken to open it in the first place. 

‘*And now to the dining-room,’’ was Miss 
Cindy’s order ‘to herself, when at last the 
kitchen was in apple-pie condition. ‘‘ Putting 
a candylabbry on the dining-table is the sum 
and substance of some folks’ cleaning; mine is 
polishing the sideboard. ’’ 

The bedroom, the sitting-room and the parlor 
were next attacked in turn. But Miss Cindy 
balked at blacking the stove in the parlor. 

A perky little stove, with an ill-mannered 
mania for rusting overnight, a little stove, 
moreover, which sits up on its hind legs, so to 
speak, on a soap-box covered with oilcloth, is 
anything but an ornament any way you look 
at it, although when it is valiantly blackened 
its ugliness is reduced to a minimum. 

‘*But —I— will—not!’’ said Miss Cindy. 
“Not this morning !’? 

Barring the plague-spot, the parlor was 
scrupulously in order; that is, it would be as 
soon as the bouquet of nasturtiums was sorted 
over and the droopy ones taken out. Now 
Miss Cindy knew she should have gone to the 
kitchen shelf and got an old newspaper to spread 
the nasturtiums on, but she scooped up the 
flowers in her hands and dumped them on a 
tray of hammered brass. 

‘**Ack, wack!’’ sounded tentatively from the 
kitchen. And Miss Cindy flipped the tray, 
nasturtiums and all, down upon the unpolished 
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stove, while she flew into the kitchen to 
ostracize Puddy for the twenty-first time. 
“Put it down tenderly, 
Treat it with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 

Young and so fair!” 
cautioned a high, sweet voice at the back gate, 
as Puddy was making his descent to the yard. 





‘*Why, Susy Lu, what are you doing on the 
wrong side of the gate? Open it and come in!’’ 
cried Miss Cindy. 

But the young girl was plainly troubled 
about something, for as she entered the garden, 
her usually radiant face was, like Martha’s of 
old, “careful about many things. ’’ 

It all came out ina burst. ‘‘O Miss Cindy, 
1 can’t do it, I just can’t do it! And yet I 
must, I will! It’s all nonsense for me to say 
I can’t keep a tidy house! Anybody with 
brains can. And I pretend to have brains 
enough to be an artist. And if I’m sloppy in 
my housekeeping, I’ll be sloppy in my art.’’ 
After much more in the same lugubrious strain, 
it devolved that Susy Lu wanted to walk 
through Miss Cindy’s speckless domicil, so as 
to ‘‘learn where to poke things.’’ 

As the two trotted through the model house, 
beginning at the well-scrubbed kitchen, Miss 
Cindy dropped nuggets of advice: ‘‘ But never 
‘poke’ things, Susy Lu; have a place for every- 
thing, child, and put it away clean. To hide 
a dirty kettle on a shelf doesn’t clean the kettle 
a mite, and is hard on the shelf. You’ll only 
have to clean them both some time.’’ 

*Oo-00, don’t I know it?’’ shuddered Susy 
Lu, swept by tragic recollection. 

‘*And rebelling at a hot axle is no way to 
grease a wheel,’”’ said Miss Cindy, oracu- 
larly. 

“That is quite right, to call me a shirker 
and a wailer,’’ admitted the honest Susy Lu. 
‘*For I know you mean me by your axles and 
your grease. I can put two and two together.’’ 

**See you don’t make twenty-two of it instead 
of four, Susy Lu,’’ hinted Miss Cindy, mildly. 
“For I think you are as industrious a little 
body as éver was born.’”’? They were in the 
garnished sitting-room now, and were progress- 
ing inevitably toward the parlor. ‘‘But you 
are a ‘put-offer,’ child. A person who puts off 
never catches up, even with herself, let alone 
catching up with anybody else.’’ Miss Cindy 
felt that it was the time to speak strongly. 
‘*And to put off is nothing but out-and-out 
cowardliness, once you stop to think of it. 
There’s no better way of being a housekeeper, 
or a Christian, Susy Lu, than by just doing 
what ought to be done the minute it bobs up.”’ 

Miss Cindy felt that her pupil’s interest was 
coldly withdrawn, and glancing up, she saw 
that Susy Lu’s eyes were dwelling upon the 
neglected stove, the unwashed oilcloth, and 
particularly upon the crowning untidiness of 
the heaped nasturtiums on the brass tray. 

Miss Cindy gasped inwardly and her elo- 
quence died with the gasp. 

As for Susy Lu, there was a strained smile 
on her lips, as she said: 

‘*Thank you, Miss Cindy, but I’m going to 
run back home now ; there’s something I want 
to get at right away. Good-by!’’ 

Now anybody who has ever attempted too 
high flights of advice, and has been convicted 
out of his own mouth of presumption and un- 
worthiness, can imagine the horrors of the rest 
of that day for Miss Cindy. 

“And I just can’t stand it another smitch of 
a second !’’ she muttered at last. ‘‘I’l] run over 
to Susy Lu’s and tell her how it happened.’’ 

At the young girl’s studio she pathetically 
accused herself : 

“Tt was all my own laziness and high and 
mightiness, of course, Susy Lu, but the rural 
mail man and the Farm Fireside had a little 
bit to do with it—as you can see. The mail 
man rides past at eleven o’clock and the Far 
Fireside offers a prize in the ‘Economy Col- 
umn’ for the best one-egg cake. And I had to 
let some of the housework go in order to write 
out my receipt in time to catch the mail man. 
And the cake was good. I’d just made one 
and slid it intothe oven. And so I let the stove 
go. I had to. Then Puddy quacked and | 
dropped the nasturtiums. It wouldn’t have al! 
been so bad if I hadn’t been toplofty in my ta)k 
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No wonder you had a contemptuous 
Me setting up for a 


to you. 
smile on you, Susy Lu. 
housekeeper —’’ 

“Stop!’’ fairly shrieked Susy Lu, whose 
slow comprehension was now fully awake. 
**Look here!’’ She stepped aside and disclosed 
the study she was endeavoring to paint. Upon 
a bronze cloth, simulating the color of the un- 
polished stove, was one of Susy Lu’s brasses 
heaped with nasturtiums. ‘‘It was the most 
beautiful color harmony I ever saw in my life 
—a symphony of yellow on yellow on yellow. 
I felt that I had to paint it at once, while its 
loveliness was fullest upon me. And I think 
you’ve made the success of my life—see!’’ And 
truly, the sketch on the easel was dashing and 
admirable, a radiant scale of golds and chromes, 
as warm as sunlight itself. 

‘‘Land suz!’’ sighed Miss Cindy, dropping 
to a chair and wiping the quick, relieved tears 





from her tender eyes. ‘‘Doesn’t it beat all 
how Providence can use the same thing to be a 
rod for one and a wand for another! And me 
worrying myself sick all day about something 
that wasn’t! Serves me just right for selfish- 
ness. If folks would think more of entertain- 
ing their company than trying to show off or 
cover up their own housekeeping, visiting 
would be sociabler than what it often is.’’ 

‘*There!’? soothed Susy Lu. ‘‘Cheer up. 
Think of the prize. I’m sure you’ll get it.’’ 

Miss Cindy started. ‘‘If I didn’t clear forget 
to mail my letter! I blacked the stove instead. 
And this the last day !’’ 

‘*Well, think of the cake, then,’’ insisted 
Susy Lu, bound to look on the bright side. 
‘*T’m sure it came out lovely.’’ 

‘*Tand suz!’’ gasped Miss Cindy again, this 
time surging tumultuously to her feet. ‘ ‘Good- 
by, Susy Lu! It’s in the oven yet !”’ 


for you have been innocently proud of your 
reading, and mama and Aunt Martha have 
both considered it quite above reproach. 
haps your later life holds few bitterer moments 
than this, although in after years you will 


realize that Miss Smith has not been blessed | 
But hark, what | 


with tact. O dear! O dear! 
is your teacher saying? 

‘‘How many of you little girls have ever 
been in the country?’’ she inquires, in tones 
of labored sweetness. ‘*All who have, raise 
hands, because I want to see who knows any- 
thing about a barn, and how many have ever 
seen downy little yellow chickens.’’ 

Shall you raise your hand? Certainly; you 
go to grandma’s every summer, and there you 
see ever so many hens and chickens; true, 
you know the barn by heart, but perhaps the 
conservative course will be better. Accord- 
ingly, your hands remain primly folded in your 
lap. 

‘*She’s never been in the country,’’ whispers 
your neighbor, with a pitying look, and you 


Per- | 


|has he then?’’ she asks. Her eyes are fixed 
steadily upon you, or so you imagine. 

‘I don’t know!’’ you falter, and thereby 
innocently commit a breach of school etiquette 
so terrible that you do not fully realize until 
weeks after how unpardonable your crime is. 
You have spoken out of turn! 


‘*WAITING FOR RECESS.” 
gazes at 


OUR teacher gazes 
surprised reproach. ‘‘You mustn’t speak 


until I say, ‘Raise hands,’ and then not 
until I call your name,’’ she admonishes you. 
“Hands!’’ 

A score of hands fly up promptly. 
Dickson !’’ she says. 

Mary rises, folds her hands behind her, and 
speaks. ‘‘Four,’’ she says, confidently. 

Miss Smith nods approvingly. ‘‘Four; that 
is correct. You may explain how you thought 
out this example,’’ she adds. 

During Mary’s complicated and garrulous 


you with grave, 


**Mary 





explanation you sit in an unhappy trance. Is 
|this what you have looked forward to with 
such glowing pleasure? [lad you been told to 


GOING : TO + 


perceive too late that you have chosen the 
wrong course. 
“My!’’ says the little girl across the aisle, 
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ERHAPS even now you 

occasionally wake with that 

strange feeling—a feeling 
that the day just dawned will be 
different from all other days. Presently the 
reason, momentarily illusive, flashes upon you, 
and that queer sensation, at the same time a 
lightness and heaviness, lays hold of you. 

These were the sensations that possessed you 
long ago on a clear, frosty morning, when, after 
a moment of vague expectancy, the glorious 
fact rushes upon you that you are ‘‘going to 
school’’—needless to say for the first time, or 
the joy would be inexplicable. 

Your father regards your smiling face atten- 
tively, as he gives you his good-morning kiss. 
‘You look very happy this morning, little 
Elsie,’” he says; for he will call you ‘‘little 
Elsie,’’ although you are all of seven years old. 

“QO papa!l’’ you ery, with flushing cheeks 
and excited eyes. ‘‘I’m going to school this 
morning, really and truly !’’ Papa looks rather 
quizzical, but says no more, although you notice 
that your pretty aunt is also perplexed by your 
attitude, and you wonder that she does not see 
the eminent desirability of going to school. 

Finally, the breathless moment of actual 
departure arrives, and your heart beats gaily, 
while your feet keep time to a happy little tune 
of “going to school, going to school, going to 
school,’? which your boots seem to clatter out 
on the frosty pavement as you skip along. 
Mama and Aunt Martha, accompanying you, 
exchange occasional smiles, as if this going to 
school of yours were an excellent joke. 

At last you reach the school. Your mother 
takes your hand, and somehow you are glad of 
her protection while passing through this grim 
hall and ascending these broad stairs. Aunt 
Martha knocks at a door labeled ‘‘Principal’s 
Office,’’ and the principal himself opens the door. 


THE FIFTY PAIRS OF EYES. 


OU wonder if all principals have such 
Y deep voices, bushy eyebrows and stern 

faces. He takes your name, age, birth- 
place, and so forth, examines some specimens of 
your writing, and after mature deliberation, pro- 
nounces you fitted for the fifth primary grade. 

The principal, Mr. Hawkins, rings a bell, 
and a tall lady appears. ‘‘Will you please put 
this little girl in one of the fifth primary 
grades ?’’ he says. 

“*Certainly,’’ answers the lady. Your mother 
steps forward, kisses you, and tells you to be 
a good girl. Your lip quivers a little, for this 
school is not quite as you painted it. 

Indeed, when the principal smiles at you, 
the cold shivers creep down your back, and 
your voice comes gaspingly as you say good-by 
to mama and to Aunt Martha, who laughs 
merrily, and tells you to see how much you 
can learn in one morning. Then—then they 
are gone, and you are standing all aloné with 
that dreadful principal and the tall lady, Miss 
Stone. She leads the. way in and out long 
corridors, past glass doors, from which issue 
strange, muffled sounds. At last she stops 
before a particularly large glass door, which is 
ajar, and walks toward a desk, where sits a 
young lady with light curly hair. 

‘*Miss Smith,’’ she says, pleasantly, 
bringing you a new pupil.’’ 

‘*Yes, Miss Stone,’’ says the younger lady. 

That moment stands forth vividly in your 
memory yet—fifty little girls are examining 
you curiously, as you stand beside the desk, 
and fifty pairs of eyes are industriously taking 
note of every detail of your appearance. 

It is hard to bear yourself with ‘dignity in 
such a position; you shift nervously from one 
foot to the other, and find it difficult to dispose 
of your hands conveniently. One of the chil- 
dren titters, and Miss Smith looks up quickly. 

“Order !’? she cries, in very decided tones, 
and raps the desk smartly. ‘Cornelia Cliff,’’ 
she continues, ‘‘I’ll have to give you a mark 
in deportment if you don’t keep better order.’’ 

Cornelia subsides, but your heart stands still 


“T am 








“9 that tone, 
heard its like before. 

At last Miss Stone discovers a 
vacancy on Miss Smith’s register which 
your name may fill, and leaves the room, 
shutting the door quietly behind her, but fol- 
lowed by many pairs of curious eyes, for she is 
the ‘‘lady principal’’ of the school. 

Miss Smith turns toward you. ‘*What is | 
your name?’’ she inquires, magisterially. 

‘*Elsie King,’’ you reply, timidly. 

‘*Your age?’’ she continues. 

‘‘Seven,’’ you falter. 
satisfactory, Miss Smith leads the way to the 


wardrobe, pushes back the doors, and bids you | tinues your teacher. 


deposit your hat and coat on an empty peg. 
‘*Take the second seat in next to the 


for you have never | 





Miss Smith rings the little bell on her desk. 
‘*You may take your slates now,’’ she an- 
nounces. 


“« SUMS.” 


EING provided with both slate and desk | 
B mat, you anxiously await further develop- | 
ments. The little girl at the head of 
every line rises, takes from Miss Smith’s desk 
a bottle half-filled with water, and sprinkles 
a strictly impartial share on each slate as she 


Other replies being | passes. 


**This will be an example in addition,’’ con- 
“Take the numbers as I 


31) Al. Proton ei ath with great surprise, and they both look at you | take two from four and add one, you would 
# eS rt with conscious superiority, for you are a poor, | have obeyed promptly, and even rather scorn- 

\ ; | benighted being, who has never seen a barn, | fully; but here all is a trackless forest, in the 

lor “‘a downy little yellow chicken.’’ | labyrinths of which wander Mary, John and 


Jane, who trade, buy, borrow, sell and beg 
| candy, apples, oranges, tops and other treasures 
with true Yankee ingenuity and persistence. 
Being a new pupil, you are not called upon to 
decipher these enigmas, but nevertheless your 
head is swimming with the mere recital of 
these young people’s peculiar actions, when a 
| loud and ominous-sounding bell peals forth. 
‘“‘Order!’’ commands the teacher, checking 
the outburst of giggles and whispers. 

She touches her bell, and six little girls rise. 
These monitors charge upon the wardrobes, 
pulling forth their contents with more energy 
than discretion. The trophies of their prowess 
are then displayed for inspection, and each 
child, recognizing her property, raises her 
hand, thereby declaring her ownership. 








last line. That line over there,’’ she 
adds, briskly, as you look vaguely round. 
Her tone is peremptory, and you obey 
eagerly, anxious to propitiate this com- 
manding young person, but with hot 
cheeks, and conscious of several titters 
directed toward you during your prog- 
ress. 

The little girl in the last line nods to 
the little girl behind her, and they both 
look hard at you, and then both giggle 
convulsively. 

‘*This is the second time I’ve spoken 
to you this morning for talking. Shall I 
bring you and Eveline Day both up to 
the front seat and keep you there until 
recess??? inquires Miss Smith. This 
awful threat has its effect, and the 
giggles cease abruptly, although you 
wonder with all your might where the 
‘front seat’’ is, and what happens to 
the wicked beings who are there brought 
to justice. 

A reading lesson is in progress, and 
Miss Smith walks over to you, puts a 
reader in your hand, and points out 





the place. ‘The next line stand!’’ she 
commands. 

A dozen little girls spring to their feet 
with mollifying alacrity. The child at the 
head having announced the lesson and 
the page by some occult process, which 
you cannot fathom, begins, ‘“The hen 
sits on her nest in the barn. The barn is a 
pleasant place. Mary likes the barn,’’ and so 
forth, until sharply called to a halt by the 
teacher, who insists that she put more dramatic 
fire in her recital. 


THE READING LESSON. 


FTER this has been painfully accomplished, 
A or not accomplished at all, ‘‘ Next’”’ is 
called. When your line is called, your 
knees knock together so distressfully that you 
have real difficulty in standing properly, and 
your breath comes hard and fast with dumb, 
unreasoning fright. 

As your predecessor reads the paragraph 
allotted to her, in which the hen is now watch- 
ing over her recently hatched chickens, the 
print swims dizzily, and Fido, the dog, as 
depicted in the reader, performs strange gym- 
nastics before your bewildered eyes. 

‘*Next,’’ says the teacher, and you clutch 
the book hard, and tremulously begin: ‘‘When 
the hen sees Fido, the dog —’’ 


‘*Stop!”’ says Miss Smith, with dreadful | 
Read | 
| you must not display further unseemly igno- 


briskness. ‘‘That’s not good reading. 
it again, with more emphasis.’’ 
You comply, but read no better. 
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read. Attention! Ready! 4,327, 5,200, 3,300, 
900, 25 and 10. Draw a line, and add. 


first girl through, raise her hand.’’ 

You sit hopelessly staring at Miss Smith, 
for you have attempted to write out each num- 
ber, but have gone no farther than ‘‘Four 
thousand three hundred and twenty —’’’ when 
beaten in the race. You raise your hand tim- 
idly, and Miss Smith hastens over to your side. 
‘‘What’s the matter ?’’ she inquires. ‘‘Didn’t 
you understand me?’’ 

*‘T can’t keep up,’’ you say, shamefacedly. 
Miss Smith leans down and inspects the slate. 
Her mouth twitches, and you perceive with 
surprise that she has difficulty in repressing 
her laughter. However, all she says is, ‘“‘“Don’t 
you understand addition ?’’ 

‘Mama always wrote it down, and then I 
just added what was on my slate,’’ you reply, 
sorrowfully, ‘‘and I never called it addition, 
but just sums.’’ 

Your teacher frowns a little, and then rapidly 
writes three ‘‘sums’’ on your slate. ‘‘Add 
these,’’ she says, ‘‘and show me the answers 
before you go out to recess.’’ 

‘‘What’s recess?’’ you ponder. However, 


| Trance ; indeed, recess may announce itself. Miss 


‘What are you reading about?’’ demands | | Smith still stands beside you, meditating. 


the teacher. 

‘*About Fido and the hen,’’ you falter. 

‘*Yes, and you must tell me about them both 
as if I had never heard of them before. This 
way: ‘When the hen saw Fido, the dog 
Now try again.’’ 

You try, but with very moderate success. 
In truth, you are too badly frightened to do 
yourself justice. ‘‘Next!’’ calls Miss Smith, 
with what you fancy is a look of disgust. 





“Come to me at quarter to nine in the morn- 
ing,’’ she says, at last, ‘‘and I’ll explain these 
examples to you then. Now don’t forget.’’ 

‘*‘No’m!”? you murmur, uncomprehending, 


—’ | all your attention focused on Miss Smith’s belt- 


buckle. A strange thing, called ‘‘mental arith- 
metic,’’ follows the addition. You sit up stiffly, 
your anxious eyes fixed despairingly upon Miss 
Smith, as that lady propounds her first problem. 
“Tf John has six apples, gives three to Mary, 


You take your seat with painfully hot cheeks, | and Mary gives back one to John, how many 


The 


With returning presence of mind, you 
raise your hand, as you perceive your 
own little blue coat and hat waving at 
the head of your line. 

“It’s only a baby coat,’’ whispers the 
monitor, one of the ‘‘big girls,’’ scorn- 
fully, as she surrenders it to you. The 
angry tears rush to your eyes, despite 
your brave attempt to hold them back. 
The coat is new, and you have hitherto 
unquestioningly considered it beautiful. 
It is your best coat, too, put on in honor 
of the first day at school. Again the bell 
clangs forth; the children seat them- 
selves at the teacher’s order, fold their 
hands, and await her further instructions. 

“First line, march !’’ she orders, The 
first line files out; line by line the class 
/ | disperses, and alas! you innocently rise 

with the rest, but are quickly checked by 

Miss Smith. 

‘‘Elsie King,’’—from her lips your 
name has a strangely guilty sound, —‘‘sit 
down!’ she directs. ‘‘Have you for- 
gotten I told you to stay and show me 

\ your slate at recess ?’’ 

You defend yourself with a faint touch 
of indignation. ‘‘No’m,’’ yousay. ‘‘I’m 
waiting for recess.’’ Even the dread 
presence of Miss Smith cannot restrain 
the general titter which bursts forth 
from the moiety of the class which still 
remains in its seats. Miss Smith herself 

smiles, and thereby looks very much pleasanter. 
**This is recess,’’ she says, quite kindly. 

Alone with you, she unbends considerably, 
and once even calls you ‘‘dear,’’ which 
wonderful ; still, in your excited condition, you 
comprehend very little of her explanation, 
although you have not the courage necessary to 
say so, and at last you creep dejectedly down 
the steep stone steps and into the hideous stone 
basement, frightened and bewildered by the 
noisy laughter which greets your ears. 

Several little girls from your class seem ready 
to make advances, but you are too timid to 
meet them half-way, so you climb more stone 
steps, and find yourself in a bleak, stone-paved 
court, presided over by a single bare and ragged 
tree. However, this is outdoors, and here 
glimpses of pleasant wintry sky can be caught. 
Pandemonium reigns. Little girls are talking, 
laughing, ‘‘counting out,’’ quarreling, ‘‘ma- 
king up,’’ playing ring games, hide-and-seek, 
telling secrets, eating candy and apples, pacing 
arm in arm, and jumping rope. 


1} 





Is 


**HELLO !”” 


O one notices you until, as you stand wist- 
N fully watching the progress of a game of 
sailor boy, a friendly pinch on the arm 
causes you to turn. ‘‘Hello!’’ says a cordial 
voice. Why, it is Julie Frank, the little girl 
who lives on the corner, and whom you have 
hitherto rather avoided, for her mother, who 
takes in washing, finds scant time for her own 
ablutions, and Julie too evidently follows in 
her parent’s footsteps. But now, bathed or 
unbathed, Julie is a godsend. ‘‘Hello!’’ you 
reply, with unconscious warmth. 
“What class you in?’’ demands Julie. 
You reflect for a moment, but the news of 
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your disgrace cannot have penetrated so far as 
Julie’s class, for she is only in the ABC, other- 
wise the seventh primary, although a whole 
year older than you. ‘The fifth primary,”’ 
you say, with pride. Julie is impressed. 

‘*You must be real smart,’’ she says, mag- 
nanimously. Youare silent, although you have 
thought so yourself until this morning. How- 
ever, you presently find yourself pacing arm 
in arm with Julie, her frowsy little black head 
and rakishly smart hat in friendly proximity 
to your smooth brown braids and pretty blue 
frock, and soon the bell gives warning. 

Lines are hastily formed, and into one of 
these Julie pushes you. ‘‘That’s your class,’’ 
she says. “Ask that there girl in front where 
you b’long.”’ ‘That there girl’’ turns. 

‘*You b’long in here,’’ she announces, and 
you find yourself in an embarrassingly con- 
spicuous position next the head of the line. 
As you ascend the stairs, a shrill monitor stands 
on each landing, and warns you sharply: 
“March on, girls! Don’t talk! Keep in line! 
Keep in line!’’ 

To this noisy refrain you trudge up the steep 
stairs and march to your desk. The monitors 
rise, take your wraps, and despite Miss Smith’s 
repeated warnings to be careful, deposit these 
rather unceremoniously in the wardrobes. 
Copy-books are now distributed, and you bend 
breathlessly over ‘‘A Stitch In Time,’ to be 
written with painful care five times. 

The teacher scans your writing, and tells you 
encouragingly it is ‘‘very fair.’’ Cheered by 
this praise, you bend heart and soul to the 
task, and are on your third line when, growing 
bolder, you take more ink, for the purpose of 
beautifying still further your lovely T in 
‘*Time,’? when, in some vicious and incom- 
prehensible way, the new supply suddenly 
slides down your pen, and lies, a dark, dis- 
graceful blot, covering the T and obliterating the 
hapless ‘‘In.’? Miss Smith catches sight of your 
terror-stricken face. ‘‘Bring your book here,’’ 
she says, “and let me see what’s the matter.’’ 

Your heart thumps violently. ‘I’m afraid 
I can’t,’’ you say, fearfully but firmly. ‘‘I’ve 
made’’—you gulp, but proceed bravely—‘‘a 
blot, and I’m afraid I’ll spread it.’’ 


THE BLOT. 


EVERAL pairs of eyes involuntarily turn 
S toward the girl who has committed this 
heinous crime. Miss Smith hastily arms 
herself with blotter and penknife and hurries 
over to your desk, where, by dint of skilful ma- 
nipulation of the blotting-paper and expert use of 
both penknife and eraser, she finally restores the 
page to a poor, faint semblance of its pristine 
glory. And she is not so wroth as you imagined 
would be the case, only warning you against 
taking too much ink in future, and leaving you 
wondering if your punishment be still to come. 
However, you hear no more about it, and 
she presently announces that she will hear the 
spelling lesson. This time, by way of variation, 
the last line stands first, and you perceive your 
fate is coming to you very swiftly. Squirrel, 
banana, picnic, maple, beech, birch are all 
tossed off with amazing accuracy and ease, but 
at last the girl thrice removed from you trips 
on ‘‘size.’? Size! You know that word—have 
known it always, that is, ever since mama gave 
it to you last week. Will, oh, will the little 
girl next you answer correctly ? 

You strain your ears. ‘‘S-i-s-e’’ comes hesi- 
tatingly, and Miss Smith says ‘‘Next’’ impa- 
tiently. It is too ridiculous for so many to be 
tripped by a trifle. ‘‘Next’’ looks hopeless, 
but makes an effort. ‘‘S-i-z,’’ she announces, 
phonetically. ‘‘Oh, next!’’ says Miss Smith, 
more impatiently. 

““§-i-z-e,”’ you spell. 

‘*Yes, s-i-z-e; that’s correct,’? Miss Smith 
says, quite kindly. 

You take your seat, conscious of several re- 
spectful glances. It is a tiny triumph, but 
still, in its small way, it is a triumph, for it 
seems to break the spell of stupidity which this 
strange, cruel school has hitherto imposed upon 
you. However, you have no further oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing yourself this morning, 
for soon the bell rings again. 

It seems the signal for general disorder 
—little girls are whispering, laughing, passing 
notes, leaning across the aisles for more intimate 
conversation, and as a grand climax of daring, 
two arch-offenders are discovered exchanging 
chewing-gum. 

‘Order !’’ cries Miss Smith, loudly. ‘“‘Lillie 
French, bring me that chewing-gum.’’ Lillie 
faintly essays surprise, but in an instant Miss 
Smith has marched over to her desk, taken the 
clammy mass from her unresisting hand, and 
deposited it in the waste-basket. 

Flushed with her victory, she resumes more 
quietly, “Take the next reading lesson—the 
whole lesson, remember; that will be all the 
home work for to-morrow. Monitors!’’ she 
concludes, and there is a great scrambling to 
get ready for the second bell. The same im- 
posing formalities are observed as at recess, and 
line by line the class disperses as before. 

With a strange, hazy sense of unreality, you 
pass the bevies of shrill monitors, descend the 
steep stone steps, cross the stone-paved court, 
and, accompanied by Julie, turn your steps 
homeward, vaguely realizing that your first 
day at school is already a thing of the past. 























HEN a boy 
of sixteen, 
Lon Owen 


lived in southern Illinois. All this section 
of the state had once been heavily timbered, 
and the streams were still clothed with the 
same oaks and hickories that had sheltered 
the Shawnee Indians. There were wild ducks, 
snipe and geese, crows, owls and hawks; but 
above all, in the estimation of Lon, were the 
wild turkeys, of which there were many flocks 
within reach of his home. 

In Lon’s neighborhood the turkey celebrity 
was an immense white gobbler. AJl the schemes 
of the hunter had been vainly tried upon him. 
He was at the head of a flock which ranged 
widely through the ‘‘flat woods’? anywhere 
between the Crab Orchard Creek and the Big 
Muddy River, six miles to the north. 

One November night Lon and a couple of 
his turkey-hunting neighbors were on their 
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He can tell your 


grunts better than " 
he can my bell.” 


“Yes, that’s so,’’ admitted Preis, ‘‘but we’ll 
sound more like hogs down in the leaves than 
cattle, and that gobbler can tell sounds. ’’ 

Preis carried his point, and Lon knew what 
to expect. They were to imitate hogs feeding 
about under the trees, since the fowls were 
perfectly unsuspicious of such familiar sounds. 

It was all a highly interesting proceeding to 
a live sixteen-year-old boy. They got down 
on hands and knees and pushed their guns 
along before them. As they neared the tur- 
keys, Lon’s instinct was to go slower and more 
quietly, but not so his companions. They 
stopped, moved about, threw up the leaves, 
and rooted like hogs. 

The deep, satisfied grunt of an old sow, that 
has suddenly unearthed some titbit, sounded 
close behind, and he looked back in momentary 





THEN, OF A SUDDEN, THE WHITE GOBBLER WAS BEFORE HIM. 


way to the roost of the white gobbler and his 
‘*gang.’? ‘*You see,’’ said Dave, as they went 
along, ‘‘I had just gone down to have a look 
at that old bee-tree, to see if that scoundrel of a 
Mon Russell had cut it yet. I stopped a min- 
ute, watching a fox-squirrel, when what should 
walk out into a little oak opening but the white 
gobbler himself. He wasn’t more than a hun- 
dred yards from me, and he raised his head 
straight up till he looked four feet high. 
Pretty soon I heard a turkey fly up, and then 
another, and a whole bunch at once. The 
gobbler stood right there until the last one was 
up, and then he rose right into the very bee- 
tree, as near as I could tell.’’ 

“I saw that tree the other day, Dave,’’ 
observed Preis. ‘‘You ought to know better 
nowadays than to mark a tree. Mon’ll cut 
that tree the first time he sees the mark.’’ 

The party stopped at the turn of the woods- 
road they were on, to mark out their plan of 
campaign. The turkeys were only a hundred 
and fifty yards away, and from this point they 
would have to take to the woods, where the 
leaves were dense, newly fallen and dry. The 
rim of a moon hung in the west, and they 
would take advantage of it, Lon knew, to get 
the birds between them and the light. 

He was curious to observe the next move of 
his skilled friends, but by no means prepared 
for the clang of a bell which suddenly rang 
clear at his side. 

He had heard of hunters approaching roost- 
ing turkeys by ringing a bell of the kind worn 
by cattle, but just now, anxious to bag his 
first turkey of the season, the plan looked 
hazardous. 

Preis must have so considered it also, for he 
broke out with, “Dave, put up that bell. That 
trick’s been tried on him too often.’’ 

“Huh,”’ said Dave, “you’d just as well try 
to fool him with being a cow as a hog! 





dismay to think the sport might be interfered 
with like that. Of course it was Preis. Dave 
moved up as if to share in the feast, hoglike, 
and both rooted noisily. 

Preis gave vent to his perfect imitations at 
intervals, and Lon found that Dave could 
grunt some himself. It roused his sense of 
humor, and he wanted to laugh aloud at the 
sight of the two old fellows flat down in 
the leaves, almost within range of the game, yet 
playing about like pigs in a pea patch. 

As they moved up closer, Lon could see a 
black object close to the body of a tree and 
almost obscured by the background of the trunk. 
He decided this was his bird and close enough 
to shoot. He stopped, and Dave came up, 
whispering, as he pointed to another bird which 
the boy had not seen, “Get ready. I’ll takethe 
white gobbler there in the top of that tree.’’ 

A cathead owl, which had discovered the 
counterfeit nature of the pretended hogs, roused 
them to action with a derisive, laughing yell. 

Dave gave the word to fire. With the long, 
streaming flame, and the stunning reports of the 
black powder guns, there was the rush and beat 
of mighty wings against the leaves, and the 
woods were enlivened with the swish and rattle 
of a score of frightened turkeys. 

Preis sprang to his feet, and the roar of 
his second barrel resounded loudly; then he 
exclaimed : 

“Look at that fool turkey! He’s going so 
high he’ll never come down.’’ Lon could see 
one turkey going straight into the air until he 
disappeared skyward. 


‘“*There!’’ said Preis, with satisfaction. 
‘*He’s down. Saw him strike that hickory as 
he fell.’’ 


Dave’s bird had pitched heavily down through 
the leaves and limbs, and after striking the 
ground, continued to struggle. Dave was talk- 
ing, at first with considerable elation, but later, 

















when he got possession of the bird, in a 
different tone. He said, ‘‘ Poor old fellow, he has 
given us many a good hunt, but somebody was 
sure to get him after a while.’’? Then in surprise 
and disgust, ‘‘Why, what is this! This ain’t 
the white gobbler at all, the old scoundrel !’’ 

Preis laughed. ‘‘I knew it. I saw the 
old fellow fly out of that post-oak not twenty 
feet above your head. Never mind; you got 
a good one, and if you’d shot at the white 
gobbler you wouldn’t have touched a feather.’’ 

Lon had taken possession of his own game, a 
hen which had fallen riddled with shot. 

A few weeks after this it snowed. After one 
day of severe weather the sun came out, causing 
the birds to bustle about making up for lost 
time and lessened rations. Dave’s son, Bob, a 
chum of Lon’s, had been out rabbit-hunting 
the day after the storm, and had discovered 
where the turkeys were ‘‘using’’ during the 
bad weather. 

He told Lon that the whole flock was in the 
“eyclone path’’ of the Dunaway woods, a 
place where a tornado had passed through a few 
years before, leaving a swath of timber, matted, 
fallen, and almost impenetrable. Lon and Bob 
concluded not to say a word of their intentions, 
but to meet the next morning for a supreme 
effort to bag the white gobbler by running him 
down in the snow. 

At eight in the morning the boys were upon 
the ground. Making a circle, which showed 
that no one had yet disturbed the turkeys, and 
that they had not gone out, Lon took a stand 
while Bob went round to drive. Lon was 
armed with a twenty-five-caliber rifle; but the 
big gobbler had shown great cleverness in stay- 
ing just outside the range of the “scatter-gun.’’ 

Wild turkeys have runways as well marked 
as those of deer, and Lon’s stand had been well 
selected on one of these passes. In a few 
minutes the snow burst explosively from the 
branches of an uprooted tree, and out came 
a flying turkey, immediately followed by the 
boom of Bob’s gun. This bird took a course 
quartering away from him to the left; but other 
rifts in the snow followed and other turkeys 
appeared. Finally a hen headed directly for 
him, and just behind her was the white gobbler. 

He bore down upon the boy straight as 
a line, with broad reach of wings and deliberate 
strokes. His head showed red against his 
immense white body and the snowy trees. He 
would pass within twenty yards of Lon unless 
he saw the hunter and turned. The rifle never 
quivered until the turkey was within easy range, 
and then it came up steadily. 

Now the great gobbler saw and knew his 
danger, but his bold black eyes gleamed and he 
never flinched or altered his course by a single 
stroke. Lon thought he could hit the head, so 
close was it and so regular the flight, but he 
threw the sight ahead, and as the white body 
filled the ivory bead, pulled the trigger. A 
sharp click followed, and he hurriedly cocked 
the gun and tried it again, only to hear the 
same useless fall of the hammer, while the 
white gobbler winged his way on. 

Lon threw out the cartridge and looked at 
it, noting the deep dent in the primer that had 
missed fire just that one time in a thousand. 

The best chance to catch the big gobbler 
napping was gone. But after making this 
first flight the birds habitually alighted in a 
dense thicket of second-growth post-oak. From 
this, if further disturbed, they would cross the 
single open field which lay between them and 
the cane-brakes of the Big Muddy River. In 
their flight the birds were quite likely to pass 
near a lone white oak. Bob wished to follow 
the birds with his shotgun, so Lon made a 
détour and hurried to this tree. 

He had hardly got to breathing easily when 
he saw the white gobbler coming, but it was 
the highest turkey that he had ever seen upon 
the wing—so far up in the air that it looked 
no larger than a partridge. It was useless to 
shoot, but he could at least admire the great 
old bird, cutting the winter wind at such an 
elevation. A hen turkey came out of the 
woods, footing it with long, easy strides, as if 
floating on the ground, He yelled, and she 
took wing in the same direction as the gobbler. 

The two turkeys had gone to the McAlpin 
woods, which stretched away five miles north 
to the river. A quarter of an hour’s search 
put the boys upon the trail. Within a mile 
the gobbler was joined by the hen, and there- 
after the two kept together, although his im- 
mense tracks were farther apart than hers. 

Lon seriously meant to test the plan of run- 
ning a turkey down in the snow by sheer, 
persistent plodding, never pushing the game, 
and never giving it a moment’s rest. 

Presently the turkeys settled down to a walk, 
and shortly afterward began turning the leaves 
for acorns. They had been disturbed before 
breakfast and were hungry. Now behind a big 
log was a nest of tracks facing back—the spot 
where the gobbler had stood to watch them 
coming on his trail. Then the footprints ran 
together and led off with long strides through 
a snow-covered forest aisle. 

The chase had now lasted more than an 
hour, and so far the turkeys had maintained 
a steady course to the northwest; but at last 
they began to circle more to the west, heading 
for the dense timber on Crab Orchard Creek, 
six miles from where they were started. The 
boys kept their regular gait of three miles a0 




















hour, although holding their enthusiasm in 
check with difficulty. 

At eleven o’clock they struck the creek about 
where they expected, and at half past twelve 
again crossed the cyclone path of the morning, 
having made a complete circle of a dozen smiles. 
At two o’clock they were well beyond the open 
fields and half-way to the Muddy River. 
During all this time they had not been rewarded 
with another glimpse of the turkeys. 

Suddenly the small track left the big one and 
cut away for a brier patch at right angles. 
‘Lon knew then that it was all over with the 
faithful hen; her strength was gone. When 
they divided and were passing on either side of 
the brier thicket, she took wing heavily, and 
Bob brought her down. 

Lon regretted this, for he wanted no game 
to-day other than the white gobbler, and he 
did wish the company of his cheerful friend 
in the long tramp which he could foresee was 
still before him. Being already a full six miles 
from home, carrying the dead fowl the remain- 
der of the tramp was not to be considered. 
So Bob set his face homeward, and Lon took 
up the trail of the big gobbler alone. 

It is a wonderful thing, is company in the 
woods. No man ever becomes lost to the point 
of despair, or hungry enough to deprive him of 
hope, so long as there are two human beings to 
bear it all together. Watching Bob disappear 
for home and the good dinner awaiting him 
made Lon’s heart sink. He felt sorry for him- 
self and the white gobbler. No doubt the turkey 
was hungry, too, for it had eaten no more than 
himself, and a bird is immensely quick of 
digestion. 

The great tracks could be seen so plainly in 
the distance that in his loneliness he lost pa- 
tience, allowing the zest of pursuit to fasten 
upon him without caution. He was rushing 
the gobbler because he thought it too tired to 
fly again, and for the reason that he was himself 
too tired to care. The trail suddenly ended 
where wide-spread wings had struck the snow, 
and the big bird had launched himself into the 
air. They had lied to him, those people who 
said that a wild turkey never flew more than 
twice when being run down. 

It was wearisome work now with no magical 
three -toed tracks to lead him on. It was 
necessary to watch both the ground and the 
trees, and at that, if the turkey circled in its 
flight, alighting in some leafy tree and holding 
fast, it was all for nothing. Lon was dogged, 
determined, relentless, although in his heart 
he had no wish to destroy the white gobbler. 

The tired turkey had been sitting upon a 
bare log and resting while Lon searched, and 
he took up its trail again straight for the river. 
By four in the afternoon they were near the 
river, and a full eight miles from home. The 
boy was going now with uncertain steps, wind- 
ing and twisting in the softened snow, which 
clung to his wet feet in heavy balls. But the 
gobbler was ‘‘plugging,’’ too, and the hunter 
could note evidence of its weakness in a drooping 
wing which now and then touched the snow. 

Lon could foresee the end now, and felt sorry 
for the wise old bird whose day was about 





done. Already he felt some of the triumph 
that would be his when he carried 


a purely mechanical effort at self-defense, Lon 
gripped the bird’s leg and held on. For an 
instant it struggled fiercely, and then with wide 
wings outstretched, it lay on the snow. He 
had no thought of killing the bird now; it 
was over, this game they had played, and the 
turkey should live. He tied its legs together, 
strapped his gun to his back, and started for 
home with the thirty-pound turkey. 

Shortly it would be night, and he had eight 
miles to walk, three of them through the woods 
and snow without a path. A man does things | 
when he has to, and Lon had to get home or | 
freeze to death with his game. The little 
screech-owls quavered about him in tune with 
his feelings, and a hungry coyote howled in a 
high - pitched, long-drawn, lonesome wail. 
Perspiring when he finished the chase, he 


chilled, and his shoes froze and clumped along | 
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with a wooden sound. He thought his feet 


could not feel that he had any. Guiding him- 
rejoiced at every hundred yards that were left 
behind. But his best gait was two miles an 
hour, and the turkey grew heavier and heavier. 
He tried to fix his mind on the wood fire in the 
open fireplace at home, but a great white wall 
of endless trees shut it out. 

The nearest that Lon ever came to fainting 


| his frozen feet to soaking in ice-water. His 
| mother found his stockings frozen fast, with 
| castings of ice between his toes. 

The white gobbler, tamed by Lon’s mother 
and his sister, still struts about the Owen 
home at the head of as large a flock of turkeys 
as he ever led through the ‘‘flat woods.’’ 
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“ IIEN Crook was ordered 
W north from Fort Fetter- 
man to join Terry, Custer 
and Gibbon against Sitting Bull,’’ 
said my old ranch friend, John 
Lewis, ‘‘Hank McQuade and [ 
were running a hay ranch down 
the river. The general sent for us 
to join his scouting force. He had 
employed us on two expeditions 
before. 

‘‘Hank and I had scouted, as 
we ranched, together, believing that 
two brains and two pairs of eyes 
are better than one. On this expe- 
dition an exception proved the rule, 
and we failed of doing a valuable 
service, owing to a split in judgment 
at a critical moment. 

‘*On the scout in advance of 
several hundred troops and a mule- 
train, we made a forced march to 
the north, and on the night of the 
15th of June, 1876, we camped near 
the headwaters of Tongue River, at 
a point some sixty miles south of 
where, a few days later, Custer 
fought his last battle. 

‘“‘At this camp a company of 
Crow scouts, who had been sent in advance, 
came in with the news that General Gibbon, 
who was on the Tongue below, had been 
attacked by the Cheyennes under Sitting Bull, 
and his scouts driven in, with the loss of a| 
herd of horses. 

‘*The next morning Hank and I, each with | 
an extra pony, were sent to the front to| 
skirt the valley of the Little Bighorn, and, 
if possible, to come within sight of the Sioux | 
town before nightfall. The Crow scouts had 
reported the hostile villages as much as sixty 

miles down that river. They were 





the turkey home to his mother 
and sister, and listened to their 
exclamations of pride in his prow- 
ess. Then, too, there would be 
the envy of the other hunters who 
had failed. He tripped over a 
snag, and went down heavily in 
the show. 

Far ahead he caught sight of the 
turkey with drooping wings and 
neck outstretched. The gobbler 
saw him also, and quickened its 
pace with flapping wings. It could fly no more 
and the end looked certain. Convinced by its 
actions, Lon broke into a shaky, wavering trot, 
and for a little while did not feel that pulling 
strain at the muscles of his calves; but the low- 
hanging limbs reached for his face with icy 
fingers, and the darkness kept creeping in 
between him and his prey. The river, for which 
the bird was making, was free from ice, and if 
it had strength to fly over, the white gobbler 
had won. It might do it; he must hurry. 

The river-bank was before him‘and the trail 
ended. No, the gobbler had mounted a log, 
crouched beyond it, then moved along the 
opposite side and turned back. It could not 
fly, for the heavy wings dragged the ground. 

A few yards away lay a large sycamore log 
with a fringe of switch-cane growing along one 
side of it. Between the cane and the log the 
bird was hidden, he felt sure. He walked up 
and down, intently peering into the cane with 
rifle ready, but could see nothing. Then, of 
a sudden, the white gobbler was before him in 
every detail, from long black beard to flattened 
tail. The brave head was erect, and the black 
eyes appeared supernaturally large and soft in 
the semidarkness. 

He backed away to shoot, but stopped—he 
could not murder the bird so; the instinct of a 
sportsman was against it and the teaching of 
his father. The white fellow must have a 
chance. He walked up and placed his foot 
upon its back to make it run. Instantly the 
cane and snow struck him in the face, the 
powerful wings crashed upon his stooping head, 
and over boy and bird went together. With 
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to follow us, keeping mostly to the 
valley of the.stream. 

**McQuade and I rode straight to 
northward for forty miles. Then we 
turned our mounts loose and mounted 
our led horses. By a little after four 
o’clock we had reached a spur of hills, 
marked out for us in a ‘sand map’ 
which the Crows had drawn, where 
we should begin to look for the big 
Sioux town. 

‘*At last we caught sight of the 
upper lodges of a considerable village about a 
mile and a half down the stream; also herds 
of horses that were being driven at a gallop 
down off the opposite bluffs. There were a 
half-hundred or more Indian lodges in sight, 
and the numbers of those big herds indicated a 
village of much greater extent. We had not 
much doubt that we had struck the big Sioux 
camp. 

‘‘We soon discovered three lookouts on a 
height of land about a quarter-mile to north of 
us. It now seemed to me the proper thing to 
get out of there as quickly as possible and to 
return to Crook with our report. But Hank 
opposed this plan of mine very positively. We 
were not actually sure about this camp, he 





argued; these Indians might be Shoshones or 
Blackfeet. _He believed them to be Sitting 


Bull’s, 
possible. 

“He insisted that we descend the ravine, 
work our way cautiously on foot round into 
some coulée beyond those lookouts, and try to 
get a view of the lower town. If we should 
discover there a hundred more lodges, he would 
feel positive these were the fellows we were 
after. 

‘We worked our way carefully among a 
tangle of ravines to a point below the scouts. 
And then, at great risk of discovery, we crawled 
flat on our stomachs across the top of a bluff, 
grown only to sage and small shrubs, until we 
had a much more extensive view of the village, 
or, rather, string of villages, than we had got 
at first. 

‘More than a hundred teepees were in sight. 


but we ought to make certain, if 
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| An encampment of at least three thousand | 


Indians lay along the creek below, and yet, as 


| we could plainly determine, the end of this big | 


| Sioux town was not visible. It was Sitting 
| Bull’s war camp, all right. 

‘*If we had wanted any other confirmation, 
|a whole army of warriors had gathered, and 
were mounting horses as they were hurried in. 

| They were preparing for an expedition, and 
the gathered squads must have numbered more 
than a thousand. 

‘‘We must keep an eye upon this force to see 
in which direction it intended to strike. If, as 
we surmised, these Indians were going to reén- 
force those who were harassing Gibbon, Crook 
would of course want to march to his aid 
quickly. 


Terry, it would be Crook’s opportunity to 


the quickest way to bring the tribe to terms. 

‘*That this force had discovered Crook’s | 
advance and were massing to meet it was the | 
thing farthest from our thoughts. We had not 
seen one of their scouts all that day, and did 
not believe that Sitting Bull was aware of | 
Crook’s approach. 
both erred. 


war party left their camp. 
straight toward us at a gallop! We could not beat 
a hasty retreat without discovery, so 
we flattened out among the scrub sage 
and lay quiet, but with hearts pound- 
ing in suspense. To our huge relief, 
these parties split at the foot of the 
bluff, part coming up a ravine on the 
right, others moving on the left. In no 
time we were between two strings of 
riders, one coming on to the bluff no 
more than fifty yards behind us, and 
joining the other at some distance 
farther on. 

‘“By twisting our heads we could 





bonnets of the nearest string. Chagrin was 
added to our fear of discovery, for now we 


advance, and were going out to attack him. 
“It seemed that that procession of warriors 
would never end; string after string, squad 
after squad came on for an hour or more. 
| Then the noise of their trampling died away 
in the distance, and there was no further sign 








attack and capture their town, which would be | 


| 


felt sure these Indians were aware of Crook’s | 
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| and we were compelled, in an agony of impa- 


were freezing, and ‘tried to wiggle his toes, but | 


tience, to search out two ravines before we 


| came into the one which had held our horses. 


self by the stars, he counted his steps, and | 


was when he reached home that night and put | 


| takin’ 


! 





“FLAT ON OUR STOMACHS ACROSS THE TOP OF A BLUFF.” 





| dark, 


‘But we failed to find the animals. We 
found the ends of the picket-ropes fastened to 
the bushes where we had tied them. I suppose 
some scouts might have been satisfied that the 
animals had become frightened and broken 
away. Not so with us; suspicion filled each 
of us instantly. I ran one rope through my 
hands to its severed end. 

‘Cut!’ IL whispered to Hank. 

** ‘Sure,’ he returned, in the same soft whis- 
per, ‘and we’re surrounded. They reckon on 
us alive! We’re valuable cattle jest 
now.’ 

‘*‘We became still as the bushes about us, 
holding our breath to listen. The night was 
with but few stars twinkling faintly 
overhead. In the narrow ravine it was so 
black that we knew no human eyes could see 
us looking down into the bottom. 

‘*For a moment we heard nothing but the 
humming of night bugs and the far-off rustle 
of a breeze across the bluffs above. Then a 
sixth sense, which is close to hearing with a 
scout or a wilderness hunter, told us that the 
enemy was at hand and closing in. There 
was apparently no definite sound—just a sense 
of movement on the slopes and in the larger 
ravine below. 

‘There’s only one thing to do,’ 
I whispered to Hank, ‘Pull our 
guns and go down the coulée like 
lightning—run over ’em!’ 

* ‘All right,’ he returned. ‘I’ll 
take the lead ; you fight at my back. 
If we shake ’em off for a minute, 
get right back to this spot till they’re 
tired chasing.’ 

‘*There was wisdom in that plan, 
and I assented. I also let Hank 
have his way in the lead. He was 
a big and powerful man, and came 
as near to being ‘quick as a cat and 
stout as an ox’ as any man I ever 
knew. 

‘We jerked out our revolvers, 
the only weapons we carried, and 
dashed out at top speed. At a 
dozen jumps shadowy figures loomed 
directly in front of us. Hank went 
into them yelling like a lunatic. A 
half-dozen Indians leaped at us— 
and one, two, three went down 
under his smashing strokes. 

**I ducked as one tried to spring 
upon me, grabbed him by the legs, 
and heaved him over my head, 
Another snatched at me like a wildeat. I 
tore away from him, giving him a blow in 
the face with my revolver, and then, with a 
cleared path, broke down the ravine. By that 
time Hank’s yells had awakened the ambush, 
and a screeching horde was plunging among 
the bushes at my heels. 

“T had lost Hank in the mélée. I was 
fleet of foot in those days, a better runner 
even than my partner. I wore moccasins and 
buckskin leggings, and there was nothing but 
stones and brush to prevent the best use of my 
legs. 

“Once or twice I fell, 
drowned that of my fall. 
ond draw that I came to. 


but the noise behind 
I shot into the see- 
Its black mouth 


| was inviting, and I went up it with the bushes 
“If they were going north to strike at | 


stinging my face. Then I dodged into a plum 
thicket and crawled silently directly up the 
near slope. Half-way up the bluff I stopped 
and lay flat on my back. 

‘*There were dozens of thickets in the coulée 
and its ravines, and I determined to take a 
chance right where I was. The Indians would 
now have to scatter to find me, and I would 
certainly have the advantage of any one or two 


And that was where we/ who might stumble upon me. 


‘*As a matter of fact, the Sioux did thrash 


‘*We had lain twenty minutes, perhaps, and | out that ravine pretty thoroughly within the 
it was growing dusk when the van of the big | next fifteen minutes. 


Twice an Indian passed 


Three or four | so near that I could have almost reached out a 
squads from the upper end of the village came | hand and touched him. 


“ After swarming round in the various gulches 
for half an hour, the savages gave 
it up. In an hour all was quiet, 
and I crawled over the bluff and 
cautiously back into the ravine 
from which our horses had been 
taken. 

‘*T found Hank waiting for me. 
He had dodged into the first ravine 
with the same tactics I had fol- 
lowed, and with less risk, for 
the Indians had made but little 
search in that draw. 

“We now travelled south, till we 


SITTING BULL 


see against the sky-line the topknots and war- | came to where we had left our first mounts. 


We didn’t find the animals till morning, and 
we spent most of the day dodging straggling 
bands of Sioux. 

*‘When we got to Crook it was to find, as we 


| had expected, that his force had been engaged 


|of Indians save in the twinkling lights of the | 


} town. 

‘*We did not make haste slowly. 
| stray scouts in the darkness, we went for our 
| ponies on the run. We met with no Indians, 


| Villages,’ he said, 
Reckless of | 





early that morning in a stiff fight, but had 
driven the enemy off. 

‘*The general lifted quite a load from our 
minds after he had listened to our story. 
‘*T was a toss-up after you first sighted their 
‘but in your place I think I 
should have done as you did—and I doubt,’ he 
added, with his dry, quizzical smile, ‘whether 
I should have come off with my scalp.’ ’’ 
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THE NEW ROYAL PALACE IN POSEN. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
NEW York fashion authority has informed 
an interviewer that millionaires are by no 
means the best-dressed men. They do not have 
to be. 


VEN the most earnest opponent of a stand- 
ing army could not object to the work of the 
hundreds of regular soldiers who were sent last 
month to fight the great forest fires in Montana 
and Idaho. aa 
OME things are most unfairly apportioned 
in this world. Take, for example, the case 
of the young widow who has received over one 
thousand proposals of marriage since she took 
up a homestead in North Dakota two years 
ago. — 
IIICAGO, according to its directory, con- 
tains several thousand more Johnsons than 
Smiths. This unusual condition is no doubt 
owing to the large Scandinavian population of 
the city. However, Chicago regards it not as 
a case of ‘*Too much Johnson,’’ but of ‘‘Not 
enough Smith.’’ — 
LREADY the aviators can outstrip the 
swiftest of the birds. In a contest arranged 
recently, the man in the aeroplane beat forty- 
seven homing pigeons without any great diffi- 
culty. It must be said for the birds, however, 
that they still excel in getting to their destina- 
tions without broken bones or disabled motive 
power. et 
|" is reported from Germany that a league has 
been formed of fashionable women who, by 
way of protest against the feminine practise 
of wearing small shoes, have agreed to wear 
the largest shoes they can possibly get round in. 
If this means that the German ladies have 
resolved to wear shoes that exactly fit their feet, 
they have displayed real wisdom. 
HE present program of utilizing waste prod- 
ucts naturally includes the turning of insect 
pests into a commodity with a market value. 
The same newspaper which mentioned the 
importation by Germany of thirty-eight great 
bags of dried flies from the West Indies, also 
told of the capture of one hundred and twenty- 
five bushels of grasshoppers by an enterprising 
American. Both the flies and the grasshoppers 
are to be used in fattening poultry. 
iy more than forty Kansas counties women 
hold the office of superintendent of schools, 
and in twenty-four other counties there are 
women candidates for the office. Enough of 
these are likely to be elected in November to 
place the schools, in a majority of the counties, 
under the direction of women. If any one 
should then ask the famous question, ‘‘What is 
the matter with Kansas?’’ the women teachers 
of the nation would answer with one voice, 
**She is all right!’’ 
OTHING pays better than intelligent care 
of the health. The Pennsylvania state 
department of health, by its expenditure of 
three million dollars in the last four years, has, 
according to its own estimates, saved something 
like twenty-three millions for the state. The 
distribution of diphtheria antitoxin, the estab- 
lishment of tuberculosis dispensaries and sana- 
toriums, and the inspection and correction of 
conditions that breed typhoid fever are the most 
important activities of the department. 


T= centenary of the birth of Charles Dickens 
will soon be reached. Among those who 
love the works of the great novelist there are 
no warmer admirers than the Americans; yet 
few, if any of them, have ever paid the debt 
they owe to him. The reason is that at the 
time when his books were appearing there was 
no international copyright law by which his 
interests could be protected in the United States. 
His works were therefore ‘‘pirated,’’ and 
neither he nor his family received from this 
country the compensation to which his genius 
was entitled. Dickens himself did not live to 
draw one-tenth of the profits from his books, 
and his three children and seventeen grand- 
children are in very moderate circumstances. 
These facts give point to a most interesting 
suggestion from London—that the centenary 
be observed by the issue of Dickens stamps. 
A strong committee is to handle the matter. 
The stamps, which it is designed to place on 





sale throughout the world next year, will cost 
two cents each. It is suggested that each 
owner of any works of Dickens shall buy one 
stamp for each copy, to be pasted in the book 
as a sign that a royalty has been paid on that 
book, at any rate. The fund thus raised will 
be handed over to the Dickens family. 

NE of the most striking evidences of the 

prosperity of the farmer is afforded by the 
report of the superintendent of banks of Minne- 
sota. In ten years the number of state banks 
—mostly situated in small rural communities— 
has increased from one hundred and eighty- 
seven to six hundred and seventy-eight. Moré 
than one hundred million dollars is on deposit 
in these banks. One bank in a little town of 
fifteen hundred people has over six hundred 
thousand dollars in deposits. More than half 
the bank stock, according to the report, is 
owned by farmers, and it is farmers rather 
than bankers or professional men who form 
their boards of directors. 


* 


THE OLD THRILL OF FEELING. 


May I never face a dawn 
With all the awe and wonder gone. 
Meredith Nicholson. 


* ¢ 


HOW BIG WILL CONGRESS GROW? 
NE of the most important duties of Con- 
O gress in the near future—either the pres- 
ent Congress or the one to be elected in 
November—is the reapportionment of Repre- 
sentatives among the states. The Constitution 
requires this to be done after each decennial 
census. 
After the census of 1900, the number of dis- 


tricts was increased from three hundred and 


fifty-six to three hundred and eighty-six. To 
prevent a still greater increase, the unit of 
population for a district was raised by about 
twenty-five thousand. The admission of Okla- 
homa as a state has since added five members 
to the House. 

The director of the census has lately -esti- 
mated that the country has gained fourteen 
million population in ten years. If Congress 
makes the apportionment on the same basis as 
after the last census, there will be four hun- 
dred and fifty Congressmen in the near future, 
or fifty-nine more than at present. If, on the 
other hand, it should attempt to prevent an 
inerease, the necessary enlargement of the dis- 
tricts would deprive some of the states of one 
or more of their Representatives. 

Some conservative leaders tried to check the 
growth of the House at the time of the last 
reapportionment, but the Representatives from 
the states which would have lost members under 
the plan combined in opposition. As a result, 
thirty new districts were created, and no state 
lost a Congressman. 

The size of the districts has continued to 
grow for more than a century. In 1800 there 
was a Congressman for every thirty-five thou- 
sand of the population. In 1900 a Congress- 
man represented about two hundred thousand 
persons. As no one expects fifty or more mem- 
bers to be added to the House, the new unit of 
representation will again be enlarged. If it 
should be proposed to make it so large as to 
decrease the representation of a state, the 
Congressmen from that state are likely to fight 
against the plan. 

The size of the House has been reduced but 
once, and that was after the census of 1840. 
New York and Virginia then lost six members 
each, Pennsylvania four, and a few other states 
one or two. But Illinois gained four, and 
Indiana and Missouri three, and Ohio two. 
This was at a time when a district contained 
only seventy thofisand population. 

Even if the unexpected should happen, and 
the membership of the House be increased to 
four hundred and fifty, it would still lack more 
than two hundred of equaling the number in 
the British House of Commons. 


¢ © 


THE FOOTBALL RULES. 


OR several years the rules governing foot- 

ball have been subject to an annual revision, 

as the result of the growing dissatisfaction 
with the game as it has been played. Much 
of the criticism was the outcome of serious 
accidents. Some attacks were hysterical out- 
bursts by those who knew little about the 
game—unjust generalizations based upon an 
isolated instance of injury or foul play. But 
the friends of the game have been prompt to 
meet the situation, and honest revisions and 
reforms of the rules have followed. 

This year unusually radical changes have 
been made in the attempt to provide a more 
open and spectacular game, and to lessen the 
danger of injury to the players. The flying 
tackle is prohibited; no pushing or pulling of 
the man with the ball is allowed; there must 
be seven offensive players on the line of scrim- 
mage; there is greater protection for the re- 
ceiver of the forward pass or on-side kick; 
there are two additional rest periods; the 
quarter-back is now virtually a half-back, and 
may run anywhere with the ball; and a player 
who retires from the game may later return. 

These are some of the more important 





changes, and they make it certain that the 
game will be vastly different from that of a 
few years ago. It is hoped the changes will 
be successful, and meet the reasonable demands 
for reform. Any outdoor sport when played 
by thousands has its occasional injuries. Foot- 
ball is admittedly no game for ‘‘mollycoddles’’ ; 
but it appeals wonderfully to the red blood; 
and for healthy boys, properly trained and 
coached, it has many admirable qualities which 
make it too good a game to spoil or lose. 


* © 


Now. 


Wisdom too late they learn who learn not now; 
Vain is the search for fruit on winter bough. 
Frederic R. Marvin. 


* © 


COOKERY, COURTSHIP AND COMFORT. 


T is no news to the women that the masculine 
| heart and the masculine stomach are in close 

sympathy. Physicians know that acute 
indigestion is a frequent cause of heart failure. 
Some women affect to look down upon the 
other sex on this account; the wiser ones 
merely take man as they find him, and do the 
best they can with him. 

One of this sort, a widow, in an Illinois town, 
has recently had the satisfaction of binding the 
rosy chains of matrimony about a crusty mis- 
ogynist of local celebrity. She has given out 
for the behoof of her sisters her plan of cam- 
paign. Here it is: 

“Add four eggs to a quart of milk, half a cup 
of sugar and a little vanilla. Bake half an 
hour, until it sets. Serve custard hot, with 
cream and sugar.’’ 

Another piece of feminine strategy, which 
apparently resulted in cookies and capitulation, 
is added. Space forbids reprinting it. 

Men need not be ashamed of their affection 
for wives who can cook wholesome and appe- 
tizing food; nor need women be ashamed of 
gaining and keeping affection by such means. 
The amount of domestic unhappiness, ill health 
and intemperance which is directly traceable to 
bad cooking in the home kitchen is appalling. 
Perhaps the increasing frequency of divorce 
has one of its many springs in that lack of real 
skill in cookery which is in turn the result of 
a certain dislike and disdain of the art among 
thousands of American women. 

We are learning better, for girls are begin- 
ning to take pride in knowing how to cook. 
The steady rise of prices is making the old 
wastefulness and extravagance impossible; and 
as the servant problem grows less soluble 
women will more and more find it, necessary 
to learn the uses of the cook-book. The next 
generation of American women will be better 
cooks than the last, and American homes will 
be the better for that fact. 


* ¢ 


THE HUMAN WASTE PRODUCT. 


URING the first week of October the 
D International Prison Congress will hold, 

in Washington, District of Columbia, 
what is regarded by penologists as the most 
important meeting in its history. 

Forty-two countries have signified their inten- 
tion of sending delegates. The government of 
the United States is to play the part of host, 
and before the conference opens will have car- 
ried the delegates on a two-thousand-mile tour 
of inspection, to some of the largest and most 
noted American prisons and reformatories. 

The conference may be regarded as the latest 
manifestation of that awakened public interest 
in crime and its punishment which, although 
still new, is already world-wide. ‘The subjects 
to be considered are divided’into four groups— 
penal law, prison administration, the preven- 
tion of crime and juvenile delinquency. 

In each there will be that presentation of con- 
ditions in different countries, by pictures as 
well as by words, which makes such a gather- 
ing an international exchange, and gives to the 
least progressive and most ignorant nation the 
example and encouragement of the most ad- 
vanced. 

The old conception of the criminal is passing. 
When a man could be hanged for stealing a 
sheep or for any one of a score of similar 
offenses, the lawbreaker was merely an evil 
person upon whom society sought to be re- 
venged. Now he is known to be, in many 
cases, @ victim of conditions and a product of 
circumstances which society itself has created. 
He is not a beast, to be killed, or contined 
indefinitely, but a human being, to be redeemed, 
if possible. 

The criminal is the waste product in the | 
modern process of the manufacture of civiliza- | 
tion. The problem is not only how to reduce 
the waste, but how to convert it into something 
desirable and useful. 


* 


POISONOUS MEDICINES. 


Ts responsibilities of parenthood are not 
always regarded with a proper degree of 
seriousness. If one is to be a good father 
or a good mother, a considerable amount of 
time, which under different circumstances might 
be devoted to other ends, must be given up 
to looking out for one’s children. A certain 





amount of discomfort, also, must be borne, if it 
is essential to the present or future welfare of 
the babies. 

All this is by way of preliminary to calling 
the attention of parents to the report of the 
government chemists on certain ‘‘ soothing 
sirups’’ and “‘pacificators’’ which are on the 
market. Practically everything of this kind 
contains opium, chloroform, or some other 
dangerous drug in such proportion that any 
but the rarest use is sure to injure a child. 

Mothers who do not like to hear the crying 
of a fretful or wilful baby, or who wish to go 
out for an evening’s pleasure and be sure the 
baby will not wake up in their absence, are too 
much in the habit of dosing their helpless 
infants with these preparations. An occasional 
death from an overdose is not the only evil to 
be feared. A drug habit may be fastened upon 
a child even more easily than upon an adult. 
In every Community there are children who 
have been mentally or morally ruined by the 
subtle action of these powerful drugs. 

There is no excuse for introducing any of 
them into a baby’s stomach without a physi- 
cian’s prescription. And a little wisdom in 
ordering the opening weeks of an infant’s life 
will usually—if the child is not actually sickly— 
remove even the temptation to use these ‘‘quiet- 
ing’’ poisons. 

* * 


GERMAN POLAND. 


ATE in August there was an event in the 
[° ancient Polish province of Posen which 
called general attention to the program 
which Emperor William of Germany is carry- 
ing out in that part of his empire. It was the 
dedication of a magnificent new imperial castle, 
which will henceforth be the permanent resi- 
dence of the Emperor’s second son. 

The dedication was made the occasion of 
much pomp and ceremony, and the parades, 
banquets and holiday features continued for 
several days. But the Polish nobles and the 
common people took little part in the festivities. 
To the Polish nationalists it was all bitterly 
offensive and humiliating. 

The systematic attempt to Germanize the 
part of Poland which was allotted to Prussia 
began in the days of Bismarck, and cannot yet 
be called a success. The authorities sternly 
suppress any evidence of Polish patriotism, 
and have even passed a law which forbids any 
language except German at political meetings. 
But the Polish spirit refuses to die, and the 
outside world cannot wholly hide its sympathy 
and admiration. 

The story of Poland is a tragedy of the 
nations. In the final division of 1795 about 
one -eleventh of the ill-fated kingdom, or 
twenty-six thousand square miles, was allotted 
to Prussia. Austria received a little more, and 
Russia all the rest. When Emperor William 
erects a great castle in Posen, and sends there 
a prince to live, it shows his unwavering 
determination to make that region a part of his 
empire in more than name. 


* *¢ © 


APAN has a new tariff law which will go into 
effect July 17,1911. The duties, on the whole, 
have been increased over those now in opera- 
tion, partly because the government wants more 
revenue to pay off its war debt, and partly because 
the protective idea has secured a hold in Japan. 
The Japanese have been quick to learn how man- 
ufactured goods are produced in America and 
Europe, and the new policy is to encourage the 
production of these goods at home by raising a 
barrier against outside competition. It is not 
expected that American trade will be seriously 
affected by the new tariff. The exports from this 
country to Japan have averaged about forty 
million dollars annually for the past five years. 
More than one-third of this is cotton, which remains 
on the free list of the revised Japanese tariff. 
HE suggestion of a two-and-one-half-cent coin 
has recently been made, and the idea has re- 
ceived support in some quarters, particularly in 
those parts of the West and South where the nickel 
has been the smallest coin in general circulation. 
In the bonanza days of the mining states the 
quarter, or “two-bit piece,” was the smallest coin, 
but gradually the dime and nickel came into gen- 
eral use there as elsewhere. They have not yet 
reached the stage of using the cent, but are willing 
to compromise in the interests of more exact 
change. The tendency, however, is toward fewer 
rather than more coins. Thus the two-cent and 
three-cent pieces have been discarded here, just 
as the farthing has disappeared in England. In 
this country, as in others, the smaller gold coins 
| are rarely seen. 





| MPEROR Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary, 
| who celebrated the eightieth anniversary of his 
birth last month, has survived all the European 
| rulers who were reigning when he ascended the 
throne in 1848. The king who comes nearest him 
in length of kingship is Carol I of Roumania, who 
dates from 1881. Alfonso of Spain, who entered 
upon his inheritance at the moment of his birth in 
1886, comes next, and the German Emperor follows, 
as he ascended the throne in 1888. As the old man 
of Austria looks over Europe, he sees those whom 
he has known as children directing the affairs of 
the sister states. All his old friends have preceded 
him to that realm where king and commoner are 
equal. at 

NDUSTRIAL facts are sometimes disclosed 

during political controversy that are of wider 
interest than the controversy itself. There is, for 
example, the fact of the success of the efforts to 
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produce rubber in commercial quantities from 
Litherto undeveloped sources, which was lately 
announced in the course of a discussion on the 
rubber duties in the new tariff law. An American 
company has succeeded so well in its treatment 
of the fiber of the guayulé shrub of Mexico and 
southern Texas that it produced ten million pounds 
of raw rubber last year from a plant that was once 
regarded as valueless. 


*® ¢ 


THE TRUTHFULNESS OF GRACE. 


HE financial difficulties which a few years ago 

reduced Mrs. Carewe and her daughter Grace 
to the slenderest of incomes have but served to 
bring out their gifts and graces—so say all their 
friends. 

Mrs. Carewe has developed a perfect genius for 
“making over” dresses; and Grace—well, per- 
haps her real fiber shows itself in the sweetness 
with which she wears the made-over things. For 
it might be rather difficult for a pretty young girl 
to wear the same dresses, year after year, in a 
circle of girl friends not obliged to economize— 
and to do it gracefully, too. 

Last summer the Carewes were with some friends 
in one of those summer camps where you ‘‘go back 
to nature.”” Nobody thinks about dress there, and 
the “functions” are all impromptu, and make 
small demands on the wardrobe. 

A group of the campers was chatting in Mrs. 
Carewe’s tent one morning, when a new arrival 
joined them. She had come only two days before, 
and was already enthusiastic over the camp. 

“And it’s such a good place,” she said, finally, 
completing the list of virtues, ‘‘to wear out one’s 
last year’s things.” 

“Yes, indeed,” assented Grace Carewe. 
just reveling in my old clothes here.” 

After the newcomer had gone, Mrs. Carewe 
began to look worried, so much so that her daugh- 
ter solicitously asked what the trouble could be. 

“My dear, I didn’t quite like what you said to 
Mrs. Bannock. Of course you didn’t say that you 
had a trunkful of new dresses, as she has, but 
didn’t you really leave the impression —” 

“Mother,” asked Grace, with dignity, “what did 
I say to Mrs. Bannock ?” 

“You said, my child, that you were ‘just revel- 
ing’ in your old things, as if there were any differ- 
ence between here and —” 

“But, mother, dear, there is a difference. 
you ever know me to revel in them in town?” 

Then Mrs. Carewe, who, better than any other, 
knows Grace’s girlish love of pretty things and 
the species of miniature heroism that she exer- 
cises in being the sunniest as well as the shabbiest 
girl in her set, considered a moment. And having 
a sense of humor as well as a passion for perfect 
truthfulness, she laughed. 

“TI won’t say another word, my dear,” she said. 


“Pm 


Did 
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INTERESTING SCRAPS. 


CRAPS of conversation overheard between 

distinguishea people are seldom exactly the 
sort of thing one expects. The tale is old of the 
enthusiast present at a meeting between Mrs. 
Somerville and Miss Martineau whose breathless 
attention was rewarded by hearing one famous 
woman ask the other’s advice concerning the 
turning of an old brown skirt. 

“Turn it, by all means!” shouted Mrs. Somer- 
ville into Miss Martineau’s ear-trumpet; and the 
advice, although doubtless wise, could scarcely be 
reckoned a source of intellectual uplift. Neither 
did the hero-worshiping youth who played eaves- 
dropper in a London park many years ago, when 
he beheld Charles Reade approaching Wilkie 
Collins, although the conversation was certainly 
interesting, find it precisely what he expected. 

“Confound you!” roared the irascible author of 
“The Cloister and the Hearth,” as he neared the 
ingenious narrator of “The Moonstone.” ‘That 
cobbler you sent me to is a fraud—a rascal—a 
rogue—a triple-dyed villain! He ought to be choked 
with his own shoe-pegs!” 

Collins attempted a protest, but Reade, raising 
aloft a clenched and formidable hand, concluded 
in the impressive manner of an Oriental calling 
down the vengeance of his gods: 

“May the heels of the conscienceless wretch who 
recommended him be blistered, and may his joints 
be cramped! May bunions visit his great toe, and 
corns sit upon his little one, and the wrath of the 
enemy destroy his sole!” 

An amusing contrast to this exuberant outburst 
was afforded when, more recently, in New York, 
the novelist, Miss May Sinclair, met Mark Twain 
at a dinner-party. Naturally their neighbors at 
table were curious to learn what the two famous 
personages would find to talk about. It seemed 
that they were not going to find anything. Miss 
Sinclair waited diffidently for the great man, so 
much her senior, to begin the conversation; he in 
turn waited for her. 

Minutes passed in silence. At last he turned to 
her. 

“Child, child,’ said he, in tones of gentle re- 
proach, ‘do not be so boisterous.” 


* © 


FINANCIAL “STUNTS.” 


“7\UR Ladies’ Athletic Association met this 

afternoon.” Little Mrs, Barry fairly beamed 
across the table. “I’m so glad Mrs. Justin made 
me join!” 

“Um-m! Any marked development of the mus- 
cles?” Mr. Barry was dutifully being interested. 

“No, no; they do those gymnastic stunts and 
things at the evening meetings. The afternoons 
are more—social, you see.’ Mrs. Barry bright- 
ened again. “Mrs. Justin believes that is the 
important part of the work.” 

So?” 

“Yes! Now to-lay”—Mrs. Barry became pains- 
takingly parliamentary—“‘the subject up for dis- 
cussion before the house was entertainments for 
this winter. The president had a dreadful time. 
Once she cried a little, poor dear; nobody would 
help one bit. 

“She proposed a New England supper, a mas- 
querade ball, acantata. Everybody just screamed 





at that, and a cantata is loads of work. She said | 
we must raise some money, as there isn’t a cent in | 
the treasury. 

“Well, when everything had been voted down, | 
and the president offered to resign, and I was just 
as nervous as anything, Mrs. Justin got right up 
and saved the day. 
speech. 
such a splendid thing! 
ment—no, a —” 

“Motion?” 

“Ves, and it was carried by exclamation.” 

“Indeed?” Mr. Barry was genuinely interested. 

“She proposed that we just drop the idea of 
getting up tiresome old entertainments and have a 
Kaffee Klatsch, and pay for it out of the funds of 
the society.” 

“The funds —” 

“TI know exactly what you mean, Philip. After 
we'd clapped and clapped, the president began 
about the treasury, of course. She had the same 
thought that you did. 

“But Mrs. Justin had thought that all out. Last 
spring, when the gymnasium rooms were all re- 
furnished, the men’s branch had our branch, the 
woman’s, pay for part of it, right out of our treas- 
ury. Since they were small enough to do that, 
why, Mrs. Justin said we’d just ask the men’s 
branch to lend us what we need now, and that 
would partially even things up.” 





She made a move—move- | 


* 


TELLING MOTHER. 

T is not only the child who finds confidence and 

strength in a mother’s sympathy. A bit of the 
experience of Commander William Barker Cush- 
ing, told in his “Life” by E. M. H. Edwards, shows 
this, and also gives a glimpse of what the women 
have to give to their country’s cause in time of 
war. Cushing had charge of the torpedo which, 
during the Civil War, delivered the Federal navy 
from the terrifying Albemarle. He was a young | 
man, only twenty-one, when commissioned for this | 
dangerous duty. | 

While Cushing’s model for the torpedo was being 
prepared, the boyish officer went to his home in 
western New York to see and tell his mother. 
That no one could overhear his secret, he took her | 
to drive. ; 

“Mother,” he said, “I have undertaken a great | 
project. Noone must know of it until it is accom- | 
plished, but I must tell you, for I need your 
prayers.” A : 

e then related the details of the perilous un- | 
dertaking. After the a mother had heard the | 
story there was a painful silence. Then she said: | 

“My son, I believe you will accomplish it, but 
you will never come out alive.” 

“If I die it will be in a good cause,” was the 





ae =F . 
Sushing told a cousin that he had to perform ‘a 
dangerous piece of work. 

“Have you told your mother?” asked the cousin. 

“T have, and her words are, ‘I know you will do 
your duty.’ ” 

In after years the mother related something of 
what her son’s confidence cost her. 

“Oh, those days of suspense shared by no one! 
Every hour was an age of agony until the glad 
telegram telling of safety and success.” 

When the lieutenant of the Shamrock addressed 
his crew, saying, “I want eleven men and two 
officers to accompany Lieutenant Cushing on a 
dangerous expedition from which he will probably 
never return,” all the Shamrock’s company, con- 
sisting of two hundred and seventy-five men, 





moved forward in instant response. 
* ¢ 
‘ LOST LABOR. 


FRIEND of the great Pasteur recalls a certain 

oecasion when the savant was dining with his 
daughter and her family at their country residence 
in Burgundy. Cherries, of which Pasteur was 
especially fond, formed part of the dessert. De- 
spite an assurance that they had been thoroughly 
cleansed, the old man insisted upon washing and 
wiping each one before putting it to his lips. 


Such scrupulous care caused more or less mer- 
riment among the members of the family, where- 
upon Pasteur delivered something of a lecture on | 
indifference to danger, declaring that the majority 
of fruit was covered with whole colonies of infini- ! 
tesimal microbes, = to health. 

A few moments later, however, lapsing into one | 
of those fits of abstraction to which he was in- 
creasingly subject, the old man raised the glass in | 
which he had dipped the cherries and swallowed 
the water, microbes and all, at a single draft | 
before any one could speak. | 


* © 


LOYAL PEASANTS. 


T is frequently said that the Russian peasants 

bear no ill-will toward the Emperor; their 
complaint is against the results of a system of 
bad government, an opinion borne out and sub- 
stantiated, in a measure, at least, by the story 
below from Mr. Maurice Baring’s recent book, 
“Russian Essays and Stories.” 


When Professor Kovolievski was elected a 
member for the first Duma in the government of 
Kharkov as an advanced Liberal, he, after his elec- | 
tion, asked some of his peasant electors whether | 
he was not right in —— that had he said 
anything offensive with regard to the Emperor at 
his meetings, there would have been no ome 

“We should not only not have applauded,” was 
the answer, “but we should have beaten you to 
death.” 


*® ¢ 


REQUISITE KNOWLEDGE. 
COUNTRY physician was driving through a 
A village, says the Christian Endeavor World, 


and saw a man amusing a crowd with the antics | 
of his trick dog. | 


The doctor pulled up and said, “My dear man, | 


how do you manage to train your dog that way? | 


I can’t teach mine a single trick.” 

The man looked up, with a simple rustic look, 
and replied, ‘“Well, you see, it’s this way. You 
have to know more’n the dog, or you can’t learn 
shim nothin’!” 


* ¢ 


WIDELY READ. 
ANY an aspirant for fame will appreciate the 
author’s answer, given in Lippincott’s, to an 
acquaintance who asked, “Are your poems widely 
read?” 
“Well, the (last one I wrote was read by over 


She made a perfectly lovely | } 
I was so proud that a woman could do | { 
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E come! earth’s sturdy democrats, her labor- 
ers ubhired ; 
Invincible our legions are, victorious they spread. 
Through drought and heat and hurricane, all 
weather undesired, 
We grow and blossom and bear fruit when all 
the flowers are dead. 


For us the rocks, the roughest soil, the nude and 
empty ways, 
For us the vistas not preferred, the rude and 
rugged fight. 
Our stubborn roots go deeper than the sapling of 
your praise, 
Our leaves are far more hardy than the branch 
of your delight. 


Across the seas our vanguards go upon the trail 
of man; 
Wherever he can live and thrive our banners are 
unfurled. 
Not by his wish we follow him, nor hindered by 
his ban 
We move, triumphant, onward through the high- 
ways of the world. 


No beauty of the rich and rare, no costliness we 
claim, 
And yet the dandelion wears a look of golden 
cheer ; 
No perfume ravishing as rose has brought us grace 
and fame, 
Although the homely milkweed scent to country 
thought is dear. 
In us the wondrous force of life beats lusty and 
complete, 
Our common roadside home a very paradise 
should seem. 
We have no wish to lose our strength that we may 
be more sweet, 
No yearning for the gardens that make liberty 
a dream. 
No ripened kernels stored with food that you 
would prize we bear, 
No pods of silken tissue to be woven by your 
hand ; 
And yet, mayhap, our mission is as noble and as 
fair— 
In the desert, in the fallows, we are building up 
the land. 
For we grow where others cannot, when they 
cannot, and we win 
From the sun our meed of sunlight, from the sky 
our share of rain; 
By the chemistry of life, we weave the healthy 
substance in 
With the fabric of the land, and, dying, yield it 
all again, 
Given back in larger measure, that a higher life 
may grow 
Where we have lived and struggled, fought and 
conquered, and expired. 
Unhonored though our legions be, our pride it is 
to know 
We are earth’s sturdy democrats, her laborers 
unhired. 
* ¢ 


THE MATERIAL FOR MANHOOD. 


HEY stood under the 
1 dome that housed one 

of the largest telescopes 
in the world, and listened to 
the story of the instrument, 
then looked out through the 
narrow aperture at the sky, 
the secrets of which now 
and then were let down to 
earth through the great in- 
quisitive tube that thrust its 
open eye into the firmament. They looked at 
photographs of double stars and nebule and 
star clusters, and at pictures of the Milky Way, 
in which mere blurs of faint light were trans- 
formed into countless suns; and the patient 
astronomer told the young people, so far as he 
could, the meaning of it all. 

He showed them other instruments that were 
fitted to the great telescope, and exhibited the 
work of each. He told them how it had be- 
come possible with the spectroscope to declare 
the elements that enter into the most distant 
star the light of which the telescope can dis- 
cover. 

“Tt grows upon. the astronomer,’’ said he, 
‘that we live in a universe. Earth, sun and 
stars are made of the same substances. There 
might have been a million elements in creation ; 
but there are less than a hundred, and most of 
them are in our own bodies. You are made of 
the best stuff in the universe. There is noth- 
ing better anywhere. And when you add to 
this the power of mind to comprehend it and to 
reflect upon it, and to be moved to reverence for 
the God Who is the soul of it, still more won- 
derful is man, even in the presence of the whole 
vast universe. ’’ 

‘*The best stuff in the universe!’? That, 
demonstrably, enters into each of us. The 
material is God’s best. Out of the dust of the 
earth, which is the same as star dust, and out 
of the heart of God come these human lives of 
ours. 

There is something wonderful in the thought, 
and it comes as a glad relief after the feeling of 
insignificance that must oppress one who thinks 








of the immeasurable vastness of the universe. 
Small as we are, we are made of the best stuff 
God has, and with minds that can comprehend 
it, and be moved to reverence and worship. 

Such feelings stirred in the heart of the group 
of young people, as they stood beside the forty- 
inch reflector and pondered the mysteries of the 
starry skies. And such thoughts were in the 
soul of the psalmist of old, who asked: 


When I consider the heavens, the work of Thy 
fingers, 

The moon and the stars which Thou hast ordained ; 

What is man that Thou art mindful of him, 

Or the son of man that Thou visitest him? 


And the answer of the modern student of the 
stars is not greatly different: 
Thou madest him but little lower than the angels ; 
Thou crownest him with glory and honor. 


* © 


A HAUNTED ROOM. 

HERE was—and perhaps still is—a room in a 
certain house in Virginia which was sup- 
posed to be haunted. Every time a person 
slept there he would be sure to wake after a while 
to find the whole room pervaded by a dim, yellow- 
ish-gray or grayish-yellow light. It was very dim 
at first, but it increased steadily, till the occupant 
of the chamber fled from the nameless terror in 
panic. Mr. George Cary Eggleston was not to be 
daunted by these tales, and accordingly decided to 
try a night there. In “Recollections of a Varied 

Life” he tells what happened: 


It was about eee og when I entered the room. 
It was raining heavily without, and the wind was 
rattling the stout shutters of the eight great 
windows of the room. ; 

I went to each of those windows and minutely 
examined it. They were hung with heavy curtains 
of ae red. 

Having completed my examination, explored the 
closets and bolted the door, I went to bed. The 
great four-poster was inexpressibly comfortable, 
and the splash and a of the rain as it beat 
upon the window-blinds was as soothing as a 
lullaby. I forgot all about the ——s in 
which I was engaged, all about ghosts and their 
ways, and went to sleep. 

After a time I suddenly waked, to find the room 
dimly pervaded by that ag rhe ig | or grayish- 
yellow light which had so disturbed the slumbers 
of others in that chamber. My awakening was so 
complete that all my faculties were alert at once. 
I felt under my pillow, and found the pistol still 
where I had placed it. 

Instead of springing hastily from bed, I lay there 
for a time watching the weird light as it slowly. 
almost imperceptibly, increased in intensity. i 
decided that the gray distinetly predominated, but 
in the meantime the steady increase in the light 
and its pervasiveness warned me, and I slip 
out of bed. 

The rain was still beating heavily against the 
window-blinds, and the strange. pt | 
light was still slowly but steadily increasing. 
was resolute, however, in my determination not to 
be disturbed or hurried by any manifestation. In 
response to that determination, I glanced at the 
mirror, and decided that the mysterious light was 
sufficient for the purpose, and I resolved I would 


shave. 

Having done so, I bathed in the rapidly increas- 
ing light. I was deliberate, however, in donnin 
my clothing, and not till I was fully dressed did 
turn to leave the room. 

I turned the key. A second later I was out of 
that chamber, and the oaken door of it was securely 
shut behind me. I went down the great stairway, 
— deliberately, in pursuance of my _resolu- 
tion. I entered the large hallway below, and thence 

assed to the oak-wainscoted dining-room, where 
sat down to breakfast with the rest of the com- 





pany. 
It was nine o’clock of a dark, rainy morning. 
The grayish-yellow light was daylight. 


* 


THE CHINAMAN’S MISTAKE. 


ROM the college days of William H. Baldwin, 
F Jr., until his too-early death there are no un- 
filled gaps, writes Mr. John Graham Brooks 
in “An American Citizen.” He won success with 
clean hands and unstained honor. He believed 
that all men were bound together to help their 
fellows. “Todo good together is to tolerate and 
forbear together,” he said, in a public address. 


Before him in the audience were men of different 
color, nationality and religion. He spoke of the 
exasperations between capital and labor, of race 
misunderstandings, and the national rivalries that 
—_ wars. He illustrated his point by the fol- 
owing: 

“TI must tell you a story that a Jewish woman 
told me only a few days ago. She is a woman who 
devotes her time to the people on the poorer side 
of New York City. She lives in a tenement-house 
on the East Side, and passes daily by the door of a 
Chinese laundry. 

“Each day she would stop and speak, and say, 
‘Hello, John!’ and they would say, ‘Hello, lady! 

“After a couple of weeks, as she passed, she saw 
only one Chinaman where there had been two, and 
she asked, ‘Where is the other John?’ 

“‘Him in the hospital. Clistian gentleman 
stluck him in the head with a blick.’ ” 

After the answering laughter, Mr. Baldwin took 
up that life-theme which was an epitome of his 
religion of good-will and justice, and its practise 
among men, to make us know the infamy and 
cowardice of a “Christian” throwing a brickbat at 
the Chinaman. 


* © 


PRICES OF THE PAST. 


N view of the present high prices and the grow- 
ing scarcity of some of our luxuries, it is inter- 
esting to read of the cost and profusion of these 

Same articles of commodity in colonial times. 
Recently government has been appealed to for a 
special appropriation to conserve the heath-hens 
in Martha’s Vineyard. These birds, which are 
making a last stand on that island, were once the 
commonest food about Boston, and at one time 
laborers and servants rebelled at being compelled 
to consume them so frequently, stipulating, on 
entering a contract, that they should not be re- 
quired to eat heath-hens but three times a week! 
Alice Morse Earle gives some entertaining food 
facts in her books on the colonial period. 

Fish were plenty in those New England times. 
The least boy on the plantation could catch 
lobsters and oysters enough to keep him from 
starving. Josselyn, in his “New England’s Rar- 
ities,” mentions two hundred and three different 
kinds of fish, and this list is called ‘a poor make- 
shift.” Rivers, lakes and sea teemed with fish. 
“If a man worke but three days in seaven hee can 
get more than hee can spend unless hee will be 





excessive.” “Is it not oy sport to pull up 2, 6, 
or 12 as fast as you can hale and veare the line?” 

One early writer speaks of being “‘pestered with 
cod.” Shad and salmon sold for less than a 
penny a pound. Shad was profoundly despised ; 
— _ was fed chiefly to hogs, and used for land 
dressing. 

As for lobsters, they were not only plenty, but 
were to be found as long as five or six feet. ow- 
ever, “‘short” lobsters were in favor in those days, 
for one author writes that “those a foot long are 
better for serving at table.” 

“Pumpkin sauce” and “pumpkin bred” were 
common articles of diet. 

We have pumpkins at morning and pumpkins at noon ; 
If it were not for pumpkins we should be undone. 

‘Besides water foule there is a great store of 
wild Turkies.” These birds sometimes weighed 
as much as forty pounds apiece, and they came in 
flocks of one hundred and more. Twelve doves 
were sold in Boston for threepence, and sometimes 
even that price sank to one penny for the dozen. 
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. a lay to freckle days, 

When the school is done; 

Glitter, glare and gleam and glaze 
Of the summer sun; 

Meadow wet with shining dew, 
Flooded far with song ;- 

Strawberry vines to trample through 
Where it is no wrong; 

Mossy covert of the trout; 
Pasture swimming-hole ; 

Countless freckles coming out ; 
Spotless is the soul! 


Happy, heedless freckle days, 
Brimming full of fun; 

Blister, burn and broil and blaze 
Of the summer sun; 

Magic lure of earth and air 
From the dawn till night; 

Here and there and everywhere 
Yielding fresh delight. 

Golden days without alloy 
Only boyhood knows; 

Every sunbeam brings its joy, 
Every wind that blows. 


Precious, fleeting freckle days; 
Oh, how soon they pass! 

But the haunting memory stays— 
Brook and meadow-grass, 

Chorus of the birgs at dawn, 
Daisies wet with dew, 

Pasture bars to linger on 
When the cows go through; 

Supper-time and mother’s call ; 
Fun and frolic cease ; 

Hush of twilight over all; 
And the heart at peace. 


BLACKMAIL, BUT — 


Te parsimony of the old New Englander of 
the type now almost vanished was nobly 
exemplified in Mr. Benny Huntington, who 
lived with his maiden sister in a little town in 
western Massachusetts. Neither had ever spent 
a penny unnecessarily, and when, in his old age, Mr. 
Benny became crippled with “the rheumatiz,” and 
had, as well, strange flutterings of the heart, which 
were unrelieved by the best-recommended “‘yarb 
teas,”’ they were greatly shocked at the sugges- 
tions and warnings of their friends and neighbors 
that they ought to send for a doctor. Mr. Benny 
refused, declared his scorn of the entire medical 
profession, and continued to save his pennies. 


But the Pi poe worse. Mr. Benny was con- 
fined to his b in great agony. and overheard 
some of the neighbors telling is sister that he 
was going to die. Then he sent for an old school- 
mate, a man as “‘careful’” as himself. 

“Josiah,” he asked, in a low, confidential tone, 
“have you ever had a doctor?” 

Josiah shook his head. “Dunno as I have,” he 
answered. 

Mr. Benny reached out and laid a trembling 
hand upon his old friend’s arm. ‘Josiah,” he 
asked again, ‘“‘did you ever hear how much one 0’ 
them doctors charges for a visit?’’ 

Josiah looked at his suffering friend with ye 
ing sympathy. ‘‘Well,” he said, breaking it as 
= as he could, “well, I have heard, enny, 
hat they charge as much as two dollars a visit!’ 

“Two dollars!” Mr. Benny repeated. ‘Two 
dollars!” Then he sank back on his pillow, and 
sighed, in a voice of epeely mingled _ relief 
regret and resignation, “Well, I dunno but Vd 
rather spend jive dollars than die!” 


THE MESS MEN MAKE. 


N the beautiful life of ““Margaret Ogilvy,” written 
| by her son, Mr. J. M. Barrie, the author tells of 

a certain day, during the illness of his sister, 
when he played maid of all work in the household, 
and proved anew that man may rule the court, the 
camp and the grove, and still fail in the adminis- 
tration of the kitchen. At last Mr. Barrie’s sister 
is able to rise, and after a sharp fight he is expelled 
from the kitchen. The last thing he does as maid 
of all work is to carry up-stairs the clothes-basket, 
which has just arrived from the mangling. 


“Now,” he writes, “there is delicious linen for 
my mother to finger; there was always rapture on 
her face when the clothes-basket came in; it never 
failed to make her once more the active genius of 
the house. I may leave her now with her sheets 
and collars and napkins and fronts. Indeed, she 
—— orders me to go. A son is all very well, 

ut suppose he were to tread on that counter- 
pane!”’ 

Then—his sister in the kitehen—he settles at his 
desk in the parlor to write a love chapter in his 
new book. e has yoked to his work when, enter 
his mother, looking wistful. 

“T suppose you are terrible throng,” she says. 

“Well, Lam rather busy, but — What is it you 
want me to do?” 

“It would be a shame to ask you.” 

“Still, ask me.” 

“T am so terrified they may be filed.” 

“You want me to —” 

“If you would just come up and help me to fold 
the sheets!” 

The sheets are *folded, and I return to Albert. 
I lock the door, and at last I am bringing my hero 





forward nicely—my knee in the small of his back 
—when this startling question is shot by my sister 
are the keyhole: 

*“‘Where did you put the carrot-grater?” 

It will all have to be done over again if I let 
Albert go for a moment, so gripping him hard, I 
shout indignantly that I have not seen the carrot- 

rater. 

“Then what did you grate the carrots on?” asks 
the vdice, and the door-handle is shaken just as I 
shake Albert. 

_ “Ona broken cup,” I reply with surprising read- 
iness, and I get to work again, but am less en- 
geen, for a conviction grows on me that I put 

he carrot-grater in the drawer of the sewing- 
machine. 

I am wondering whether I should confess or 
brazen it out when I hear my sister going hurriedly 
up-stairs. I have a presentiment that she has 
gone to talk about me, and I basely open my door 
and listen. 

“Just look at that, mother!” 

“Ts it a dish-cloth?” 

“That’s what it is now.” 

“Losh behears! it’s one of the new table nap- 
ns 


& 


“That’s what it was. He has been polishing the 
kitchen grate with it!” 

I remember! 

“Woe’s me! That is what comes of his not letting 
me budge from this room. Oh, it is a watery Sab- 
bath when men take to doing women’s work!” 

“It defies the face of clay, mother, to fathom 
what makes him so senseless.” 

“Oh, it’s that weary writing!” 

“And the worst of it is, he will talk to-morrow 
as if he had done wonders.” 

Mt the way with the whole clanjamfray of 
them.” 

“Yes, but as usual, you will humor him, mother.” 

“Oh, well, it pleases him, you see,” says my 
mother, “‘and we can have our laugh when his 
door’s shut.” 

“He is most terribly handless.” ; 

“He is all that, but, poor soul, he does his best.” 


*® ¢ 


A THOUGHT OF GENIUS. 


HE silver-workers of Florence, ‘Italy, will 
execute with enthusiasm, if not with any 
great speed, any commission one may assign 
them, and the work will satisfy the customer. If 
it does not at first, it will be done over and over 
again with unvarying politeness and apparent de- 
light until one gets just what one wants. This is 
also true of workers in leather and the wood- 
earvers. Mr. Max Vernon tells, in ‘In and Out of 
Florence,” of wanting a pair of bellows for the 
fireplace in a seaside bungalow. The notion seized 
him of having their wooden sides decorated with 
carved sea-horses. So he went to a wood-worker 
and asked if he could have this fancy carried out. 


“But certainly, if, that is, you will tell me what 
a horse of the sea is.” 

My description raised doubts of what a sea-horse 
really looked like, but not at all of Georgio’s being 
able to produce a portrait in wood, if only the 
monster could be visualized. 

I made a little sketch; still doubts. That was 
all I could do for the ot. A few days later I went 
back, and lo! a pair of bellows with sea-horses in 
relief, and of an accuracy that both astonished 
and pleased me. The very oe were num- 
bered to the actuality. An authority could have 
named the species. ow had it been done? 

The explanation, given with warrantable pride 
and enthusiasm, was this: My wood-worker had 
= first to the public library, and there demanded 

ooks of the sea-horses. 1, were few, and as 
he perused them, and hunted for portraits, unsat- 
isfactory. 

What to do? A thought of genius! He would 
go to the Museum of Natural History and demand 
sight of the monster cavallo mar. To the in- 
terested and kindly professor he explained his 
dilemma, and this heart of gold came to his rescue 
by placing in his grateful hands a veritable sea- 
horse, which he should accept as a loan to take to 
his shop and keep before him as he modeled the 
portrait in wo And the sparkling-eyed old 
man carefully opened a little box and revealed to 
my eyes the dried form of a mummified sea-horse 
reposing on a bed of cotton. 

Ss I paid over my eleven francs for the bellows, 
—one franc more than the agreed-on price, be- 
cause of the slight trouble in securing the portrait 
of an accuracy,—I wondered how quickly I should 
get hardened again to the somewhat different 
deals of my own land. 
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WHEN WASHINGTON SMILED. 


OURTH of July orators used to tell a story 
F to the effect that so grievous was the weight 
of public cares upon George Washington 
that during the eight years of struggle and sus- 
pense he was never seen to smile. In the girlhood 
of Marian Harland, as she herself testifies in her 
“Autobiography,” this story was current. It was 
soon, however, to be contradicted, and that by an 
excellent authority, Maj. James Morton, who had 
served under Lafayette, and who had also been 
on General, Washington’s staff. 


“Not a word of truth in it, sir!” 

Thus said Major Morton to the man who re- 
peated the sory 0 him. 

“I was with him at Valley Forge, sir, and nobody 
there tried harder to keep up the spirits of the 
men. I recollect particularly one bitter cold day, 
when a dozen or so of the officers were amusing 
themselves and a get warm by jumping up 
and down, leaping high up in the air, and trying to 
clap their heels together twice before they struck 
the ground in coming down. 

“General Greene was sure he could do it, but 
he was fleshy and never light on his feet, besides 
being naturally sober. He was a Quaker, you 
know, and was turned out of meeting for joining 
the army. Well, on this particular day he took 
his turn with the others in jumping. And a poor 
hand he was at it. He couldn’t clap his heels 
together once on the way down, let alone twice 
By and by he made a tremendous effort and 
pitched over, head down and heels up—fiat on the 
snow. General Washington was watching from 
where he stood in his tent door, and when General 
Greene went down, how the general laughed! He 
fairly held his sides! 

***Ah, Greene!’ he called out. 
a lubberly fellow!’ 

“T am not saying he wasn’t one of the gravest 
men I ever saw, as a rule, but he often smiled, 
and he did laugh sometimes.” 


*You were always 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. -. POPPY Il. STAR 
OCHRE TARE 
PHIAL ARID 
PRANK REDS 
YELKS 
2. BLAST 
LISLE 
ASPEN 
SLEDS 
TENSE 


3. Locust, ant (aunt), gnat (Nat), flea, cricket, 
wasp (asp), midge (midget), beetle (b tell). 

4. Thomas Edison. 

5. 1. Diamond. 11. Happy. 
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A BOX OF CANDY 
By Alice Turner Curtis 


O you know what sugar is?’’ asked 

D Uncle Jim, as he handed his small 

nieces a box of creamy-white bonbons. 

Both Mary and Constance laughed at his 
question, and Mary said, ‘‘Of course we do, 
Uncle Jim. Sugar is sweet.’’ 

*‘So is molasses, and so is honey,’’ said 
Uncle Jim, smilingly. 

This made Mary feel a little puzzled. She 
knew that candy was made of sugar, and she 
knew that there was a delicious maple-sugar, 
made by boiling down the sap from maple- 
trees, but she had never thought about the 
sweet, white grains of sugar which made her 
oatmeal taste so good; and she looked at Con- 
stance wonderingly. But Constance shook her 
head. 

‘*Sugar is made from beets. From red beets, 
like those that grow in your father’s garden,’’ 
said Uncle Jim. 

Mary and Constance both laughed a little, 
for they thought perhaps Uncle Jim was 
trying some sort of a joke on them; but he 
nodded soberly, and said, ‘‘Yes, indeed. Beets 
are planted all over the world, and great build- 
ings erected to crush out their sweet juice and 
boil it down into clean, white sugar, so that 
small girls can have bowls of oatmeal and boxes 
of candy.’’ 

‘‘Truly, Uncle Jim?’’ asked Mary. 

‘‘Truly!’’? replied her uncle. ‘‘And thou- 
sands of years ago a little girl in India saw her 
big brothers cut down the stalks of sugar-cane, 
and crush it between heavy rollers, and take 
the sweet juice and put it in a kettle and boil 
it down into sugar. 

-**And in China little girls helped to gather 
maize, a grain that grows in the fields, and 
when that was crushed there was a sweet 
liquid, and that, too, was boiled to make 
sweets for small people.’’ 

‘“‘Was the sugar in the sugar-bowl made of 
beets ?”? asked Constance. 

“*Yes,’’ replied Uncle Jim, ‘‘and when you 
go to California with Aunt Ethel you will see 
acres and acres of land all planted with beets, 
planted on purpose to be gathered and crushed 
into sweet juice and boiled down into sugar. 
And in the Southern States there are fields and 
fields of sugar-cane growing for that same pur- 
pose. You must get your father to tell you 
how much sugar is made in Cuba, and in 
South America, and in other countries.’’ 

Mary picked out a round white peppermint 


San 
COMPENSATION 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


N summer, when | go to bed, 
The evening sky above is red 
And gold and faintest blue, 
And sometimes there’s one winking 
star 
Hung up above me, oh, so far, 
That shines and twinkles through. 


My winter bedtime’s dark and cold, 
There are no clouds of red and gold, 
But the dear moon looks down, 
And all the stars are points of light, 
Such thousands, and so clear and 
white 
They brighten all the town. 








THE EXPLORERS 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


T’S ho, for the gallant “Polly!” 
And ho, for the sturdy crew! 
The ship is manned and the voyage 
is planned 
That will lead to regions new. 


Then far across the meadow 
A careful course they keep; 
And with eager eyes they scan the 
skies 
For the perils of the deep. 


ND not the great Columbus, 
When he crossed the ocean 
blue, 

Or a “Viking” bold in days of old, 
Had heart more stanch and true. 


And all of their adventures, 
Before they turned about, 
No book would hold—if all were 
told 
And nothing good left out. 
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from her box of candies, and looked at it 
wonderingly. She was thinking that the com- 
monest things are interesting. 

**T suppose that was a beet once,’’ she said. 

‘‘And this was a tall stalk of sugar-cane that 
grew in Cuba,’’ said Constance, laughingly, 
holding up a heart-shaped bonbon. 

*‘We made salt down on Cape Cod,’’ said 
Mary. ‘‘Couldn’t we boil beets and make 
sugar ?”’ 

But Uncle Jim shook his head. ‘“Wait,’’ 
he said, ‘‘until you go to Vermont some spring. 


Billy started out one day 
eo sell 


When suddenly three appeared ‘ 
And hissed till Billy ran Ind eft his ettace on the ground 
Arather foolish plan 


geese 





Then you can boil down maple-sap and make 
maple-sugar.’’ 

‘I think you remember better if you make 
things yourself,’’ said Constance, hopefully, 
‘‘but whenever I see beets now I shall think 
of sugar.’’ 

‘“‘And when I see sugar I shall think of 
sugar-cane,’’ said Mary. 

‘‘And what will you think of when you see 
a box of candy ?’’ asked Uncle Jim; and both 
the little girls answered in chorus: 

“Of Uncle Jim! We shall think of you!’’ 


Some lettuce he had raised hitnself 
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Fhe wisest geeoe in town Andwhen they sew the lettuce there 
: down! 
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A FAMILY GAME 


By Elizabeth L. Gould 


HE duck family lived in the orchard; so 
. did the old cock and the hens; but they 

were so busy with their own affairs that 
they paid but little attention to the ducks, that 
were busy, too, and did not care. Besides, 
they had a secret, for one day Mrs. Duck had 
found a small hollow in the ground near the 
trunk of one of the oldest apple-trees, where 
the grass was tall, and there were some black- 
| berry briers, and there she decided to make a 
nest. 

First she lined it all smoothly with the long 
grass, and then inside that she put a layer of 
soft, downy feathers that she pulled from her 
|own breast. Here she had laid her eggs, and 
was sitting on them. 

When she wished to leave it to get food and 
take a little exercise,—for it is tiresome sitting 
so long,—she would pull the feathers over the 
eggs, and they were kept warm, and also hidden 
from curious eyes. 

One summer morning there was great excite- 
|ment in the old orchard. The old cock and 
|hens stopped to look, and the little chickens 
« came running from every direction to see the 
sight, for Mrs. Duck was waddling along very 
| proudly, with eleven small ducklings running 
| by her side, each a yellow ball of down, with 
tiny black eyes and bright orange-red feet. She 
paraded them all about the orchard. 
| Such good times as they had all the summer 

long! They never seemed to be tired. The 
old cock and hens and the little chicks and the 
|robins in the trees went to bed as soon as it 
| was dark, and put their heads under their 
wings and slept till daylight, but the duck 
|family just squatted in the grass under the 
trees. 

| One beautiful, bright moonlight night the 
little boy who had the care of them waked, and 
thought he heard a strange noise outdoors, and 
going softly to the window, he looked into the 
}orchard, where he saw a very funny sight. 
| All the ducks were marching in procession, the 
| big ducks at the head and all the little duck- 
| lings behind in Indian file, like a lot of children 
| playing at soldiers. And round and round 
they went, and in and out of the shadows, ali 
| the time quacking very softly, and bowing 
| politely to the right and left, as ducks and 
pigeons do. Never once did the little ducks 
| get out of line nor crowd each other. 

| The little boy found that they played this 
queer little game many happy nights, when all 
the other inhabitants of the orchard were sound 
asleep. He called it the ‘‘Ducklings’ Drill.’’ 
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DOUBT 


BY MAY TURNER 


HE teacher that ! have this year is 
nice as nice can be. 

Her hair is curly, and her eyes smile 
kindly down at me. 

| like the way her collar’s fixed. She lets 
me clean the board, 

And when we play the soldier game, ! 
am to bring my sword! 

The teacher that | used to have —! said 

| loved her dearly. 

Now is it fair to love this one? That’s 
what | don’t see clearly! 






































You Know of the 
“NATIONAL” 


Every woman knows the ‘“NATIONAL”’ 
as the Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establish- 
ment in the world—just as every school 
boy or girl knows of Niagara Falls and the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

But do you ‘know the convenience, the ad- 
vantages the “_NATIONAL,” offers you? Do 
you use the ‘" NATIONAL”? 

The “ NATIONAL,” is as much a modern 
improvement as the electric light is over the 
tallow candle. The“ NATIONAL” Style Book, 
in your home, is as great a modern convenience 
as the telephone or the porcelain bath. It is 
the new way of dressing in the best style, of 
securing becoming, serviceable, perfectly cut 
and perfect fitting clothes at lower prices. 

The “NATIONAL,” offers you the advan- 
tage of New York. It gives you your own 
choice of New York’s most desirable styles. 
It selects all the becoming fashions in all kind 
of wearing apparel for Women, Misses and 
Children, and offers you all at money-saving 
prices. It offers you 

The new Waists . -  98c. to $9.98 

$3.98 to $14.98 


Ladies’ Skirts . 

Ladies’ Dresses . $11.98 to $29.75 
Ladies’ Fur Coats $20.95 to $59.75 
Ladies’ Coats . - $7.98 to $31.98 
Petticoats . - %8c. to $7.98 
Misses’ Dresses . - $7.98 to $14.98 
Misses’ Suits - $9.98 to $18.98 


Hats « $1.98 to $14.98 
and your choice of the best i in every kind of apparel at prices 
that mean an important saving for yo 

























































“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 


Made to 


Made to $10 to $40 


cut and made to your measure, with no 
worry, no bother, and a perfect fitting, 
perfectly satisfactory suit guaranteed, with- 
out risk to you. Is this an improvement? 

There are over 450 materials for you to 
choose from. These will be made to your 
order in any of the desirable new styles, 
and made and trimmed and lined just as you 
choose, and at our risk of your being pleased. 


Now we have reserved one“NATIONAL” 
Style Book to be sent you. It is here 
waiting for you to write for it. Will you 
just try this modern convenience, this 
modern way of shopping? Will you just 
write for your Style Book and learn to use 
the ‘*NATIONAL’’? Will you accept the 
Pleasure, the Satisfaction and Saving the 
**NATIONAL” offers? 

The “NATIONAL” Policy. 
The “ roe pe Bp ay expressage and 


Postage to 
Your money refunded if you are not entirely 
pleased. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th Street, New York City. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
Copyright 1910 by National Cloak & Suit Co., New York City. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











he Forest Fires.—Revised estimates of 
the loss of life in the forest fires in the 
Northwest place the number of dead at more 
than 200. Of these more than 100 were forest 
rangers in the employ of the government; the 
others were settlers and fire-fighters. 
& 


holera in Austria and Prussia.—It is 

officially announced that several cases of 
Asiatic cholera have appeared at Vienna. ‘The 
patients are from Hungary, into which king- 
dom the disease spread from Russia. At 
Spandau, Prussia, also, three or four cases of 
cholera have developed, the origin of which 


| has not been traced. 


co and Japan.— The. treaty under 
which the Emperor of Korea made a com- 
plete cession to the Emperor of Japan of all 
rights of sovereignty over Korea was promul- 
gated August 29th, and took effect from that 
date. The treaty makes provision for annual 
grants to maintain the titles and dignity of the 
Emperor of Korea and the members of the 
imperial household. As the treaties hitherto 
made by Korea with foreign powers are no 
longer operative, the existing treaties of Japan 
will, so far as practicable, be applied to Korea. 
The Japanese government engages to maintain 
for 10 years the existing Korean schedules cov- 
ering imports from foreign countries, and the 
regulations governing the coasting-trade under 
which vessels under the flag of powers having 
treaties with Japan may engage in the coasting- 
trade between the open ports of Korea, and 
between those ports and any ports of Japan. 


& 


Tt Principality of Montenegro, the 
‘‘Jand of the black mountain,’’ which since 
the elevation of Bulgaria to full sovereignty in 
1908 has been the only Balkan state without 
the rank of a kingdom, was formally declared 
a kingdom August 28th, with impressive vere- 
monies and amid popular rejoicing ; and Prince 
Nicholas, who has ruled over it for 50 years, 
was proclaimed king. The rulers of the other 
Balkan states and representatives of various 
European governments were present at the 
ceremonies, and Queen Helena of Italy, King 
Nicholas’s daughter, and King Victor Em- 
manuel, her husband, attended King Nicholas 
and Queen Milena to the services in the ancient 
monastery at Cettinge, the capital. 
& 


TT Depopulation of Ireland through 
emigration seems to have been checked by 
the operation of the Wyndham land purchase 
acts, by which tenants have been enabled to 
acquire possession of their holdings. Official 
figures laid before Parliament just before ad- 
journment showed that in 1902-3, the last year 
before the enactment of these acts, Ireland lost 
about 18,000 in population, and for 60 years 
previous had lost annually from 23,000 to 
75,000. But after 1903 the annual loss was 
successively, in round numbers, 11,000, 11,000, 
3,000, 11,000 and 6,000, and in 1908-9 there 
was no loss, but an actual increase of 115. 
& 


of. William James of Harvard Uni- 

versity, one of the most eminent Ameri- 
can philosophers, died August 26th, aged 68. 
Professor James had been 
connected with Harvard 
since 1872, at first as in- 
structor and assistant pro- 
fessor of physiology and 
anatomy, and later as pro- 
fessor of philosophy and 
of psychology; he had 
been emeritus professor 
since 1907. He exerted a 
wide influence, both by 
his researches in psychol- 
ogy and his contributions 
to philosophy. Among his best-known books 
were ‘The Will to Believe,’? ‘‘Human Immor- 
tality,’? ‘“The Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence,’’? ‘*Pragmatism,’’ and “A Pluralistic 
Universe. ’’ e 
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ther Recent Deaths.—Wilkinson Call, 

formerly United States Senator from 
Florida, died August 24th, aged 76. Mr. Call 
served as adjutant-general in the Confederate 
army during the Civil War. He served three 
terms in the Senate, from 1879 to 1897. ——Judge 
John Lathrop, justice of the Superior Court of 
Massachusetts, 1888-91, and of the Supreme 
Court of that state, 1891-1906, died August 
24th, aged 75. m 


- Lipemcorsamag in Portugal.—General parlia- 
mentary elections were held in Portugal, 
August 28th. In anticipation of possible dis- 
turbances the government took unusual pre- 
cautions, but there was no disorder. The 
Republicans elected a majority of their candi- 
dates in Lisbon and Oporto and developed 
strength in other cities; but the government 








will have a secure majority in the next Cortes. 





To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’[ Adv. 


FREE 
FARMS 








In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 
Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphiets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
ND-SEW 
HHOCESS ~ SH oO ES 

MEN’S $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 & $5.00 
WOMEN’S $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 
BOYS’ $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 

THE STANDARD / 

FOR 30 YEARS /| 
They areabsolutely the most 
popular and best shoes for [/ 
the price in America. They 
are the leaders eve: here }j 
becausetheyhold their shape, \J 
fit better, look better and V 
wear lorigerthan other makes. \ 
They Se the most 
economical shoes for you to buy. ‘“ 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price are 
stamped on the bottom — value guaranteed. 

TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE!” If your dealer 
ag supe! you write for Mail Order or 
» 157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 













PRESSED HARD 
COFFEE’S WEIGHT ON OLD AGE. 


When prominent men realize the injurious 
effects of coffee and the change in health that 
Postum can bring, they are glad to lend their tes- 
timony for the benefit of others. 

A superintendent of public schools in a Southern 
state says: ‘‘My mother, since her early childhood, 
was an inveterate coffee drinker, had been troubled 
with her heart for a number of years and com- 
plained of that ‘weak all over’ feeling and sick 
stomach. 

“Some time ago, I was making an official visit 
to a distant part of the country and took dinner 
with one of the merchants of the place. I noticed 
a somewhat peculiar flavor of the coffee, and 
asked him concerning it. He replied that it-was 
Postum. I was so pleased with it that, after the 
meal was over, I bought a package to carry home 
with me, and had wife prepare some for the next 
meal; the whole family liked it so well that we 
discontinued coffee and used Postum entirely. 

“T had really been at times very anxious con- 
cerning my mother’s condition, but we noticed 
that after using Postum for a short time, she felt | 
so much better than she did prior to its use, and 
had little trouble with her heart and no sick stom- 
ach; that the headaches were not so frequent, and 
her general condition much improved. This con- 
tinued until she was as well and hearty as the rest 
of us. 

“IT know Postum has benefited myself and the 
other members of the family, but in a more marked 
degree in the case of my mother, as she was a 
victim of long standing.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Direct to You 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Range 
Book gives you our factory whole- 
sale prices and explains all—saving 
you $5 to $40 on any famous Kala- 
mazoo stove or range, including 
gs stoves. Sold only direct to 

mes. Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers in 21,000 towns—many near 
> refer to. ‘+ 000 bank 

pond guarantee. e prepay 
all freight and give you 


—30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


— 360 Days’ 
Approval Test 









eter Makes 
Baking Easy 










CASH 

OR CREDIT 

Write a postal for our 
book to- rg | responsi- 
ble person can have same 
credit as your home ‘stores 
would give you — and you 
save $5 to $40 cash. No better stoves or ranges than 
the Kal: could t any price. Prove 
Be an independent 

0. 253. 





it before we keep your money 
buyer. Send name for 

Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mirs. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 








Stocking for Men 


Finer wearing or more com- 
fortable stockings than ‘* Lash- 
erhose’’ are utterly impossible. 

They are knit to shape in leg, 
ankle and foot without seam or 
uneven thread anywhere. In- 
stead they have a full gusset 
in the heel that relieves the 
strain of tightly drawn stock- 
ings and gives perfect free- 
dom to every movement of 
the foot. 

** Lasherhose’’ are made of 
finest Australian worsted 
yarn with three-thread heel 
and toe, and knit on the only 
machine that can make a 
Sull gusseted heel. 

Heavy and light weight in 
natural Gray, Oxford and 
Black — 60e. each, 6 pairs 

“ Lasherhose” arealso made 

of finest Egyptian Combed 
Lisle in black and tan at 25c. 
each, and Egyptian Lon 
Staple Cotton, black an 

n—l5e. +42 for 26c. 

If you’re particular 
about your stockings, 
ask your dealer for 
“ Lasherhose.” Ifhe 
is not supplied, 
send usthe price 
stating color 
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DYCK 


Save Money and be Comfortable 


by wearing Linene Collars. 
laundering, can be worn both s 


They fit perfectly, require no 


ides, and cost so little that they 


may be discarded when soiled. 
10 Collars for 25 cents at the stores, or by mail 30 cents in U. S. stamps. 


SAMPLE BY MAIL for 6 cents. 
COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 


REVERSIBLE 





State Size and Style. 








on spoons, 


New York 





1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
guarantees the 
Send for catalogue “W99.” 


The famous trade mark ™ 
forks, 

riple plate. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(International Silver Co., Succ 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


knives, etc., 


essor) 


Chicago San Francisco 
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BLUE JABEL, 
| KETCHUP 


The kind 
with the 
natural flavor. 
of the tomato 
—keeps after it 
is Opened 


ADE from luscious, 

red-ripe tomatoes— 
the pick of the crop— 
washed most carefully, 
cooked lightly to retain 
the natural flavor, com- 
bined with purest spices 
—in kitchens of spotless 
cleanliness. 


Contains only those in- 
gredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 
by the 
U. S. Government 


Every one of our products is, and 
always has been 


Pure and Unadulterated 


The Food Law has made necessary no 
change in either our formulas or labels. 
Not only our ketchup, but all our 
products—soups, canned fruits, vege- 
tables and meats, jams, jellies, pre- 
serves, etc-—are the acknowledged 
standard of purity and delicious flavor. 


Insist upon goods 
bearing our name 


Visitors are always welcome to every part 
of our kitchens and factory 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y 







Write today for our free 
booklet 
“ORIGINAL MENUS,”’ 
telling what to have for 

breakfast, 
luncheon 
ordinner. 




















NATURE @ SCIENCE 











he Trout and the Fly.— An English 

angler, Mr. G. E. M. Skues, discoursing | 
on the art of luring trout with artificial flies, 
says, after describing the best ways of imitating 
natural flies and of presenting them appeti- 
zingly to the wary fish, ‘‘Why a trout should 
take any artificial fly is a mystery to me. The 
very best are not very like the real things.’’ 
Then he adds the illuminating statement that | 
it is not the form which appeals to the trout, 
but the color and size. 


& 


owerful Incandescent Lamps. — An 

incandescent lamp giving as much light as 
an arc-lamp would be preferable to the arc- 
lamp on account of the superior quality of its 
light, and its slighter demand for supervision. 
But hitherto it has been found impossible to | 
give to an incandescent lamp a power exceed- 
ing about 50 candles, because of the extreme 
fragility of the filaments required for higher | 
intensities of light. This difficulty has been, 
}at least to a large degree, overcome in the new 
| Fixfar incandescent lamp, manufactured in 
| Paris. High tension of current is avoided by 
| means of a special transformer of the Weissman | 
| type, which is placed in the lamp itself, and 
lowers the tension of an alternating current to 
| 40 volts. The filaments are larger than in the 
ordinary high-tension lamp, and the tempera- 
ture higher, so that a luminosity of from 100 
to 1,200 candles may be obtained. 


& 


ae Eaglet’s First Plight.—H. B. Mac- 
pherson gives a dramatic account of the 
first flight of an eaglet, whose life from baby- 
hood he had watched. One day he ventured 
to the edge of the cliff containing his cradle, 
and looked about. Suddenly his mother swung 
past on silent wings and ‘‘tried to tempt | 
from his fastness.’? But he was unwilling, | 
or afraid. Again the mother hovered round, 
and a wild, weird cry rang through the glen. 
‘*For the first time I had 
heard the yelp of the} 
adult eagle, the voice 
of the Queen of Birds 
calling to her young. 
The eaglet cheeped 
continuously until he | 
flapped to the very edge | 
of the abyss, listening 
to her call. And now} 
he, too, changed his cry ; 
his voice seemed to | 
break, and the adult | 
yell burst from his | 
throat. The eagles called to each other, yelp | 
answering yelp. The young eagle gazed round 
him, spread out his giant wings, and vanished 
forever from my sight among the ledges below. 
The eaglet had left the nest and had flown.’’ 


+ 
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ldest of Seeds.—The minuteness and 

perfect state of preservation of some of 
the remains found in the rocks of organisms 
which lived untold millions of years ago is 
beautifully shown by the recent researches of 
Prof. F. W. Oliver on an archaic type of seed 
discovered in the lower coal measures of Lan- 
cashire, England. These seeds are only about 
one-fifth of an inch long, but under the micro- 
scope their integument is seen to possess 10 ribs 
which project like little arms from the top of 
the nucleus. Many pollen cells were discov- 
ered, and these have been sectioned, and what 
appear to be fossil sperms, occurring in pairs 
in each pollen cell, have been detected. The 
plants that bore these seeds have not yet been 
traced, but since the discovery was made in 
Paleowie rocks, their era may be 1,000 times 
as remote as the Mosaic date of Adam’s birth. 


youu Silk.— A species of agave, 
called zapupe, which is cultivated in the 
environs of Tampico, furnishes, from its leaves, 
an excellent textile fiber, which on account of 
its fineness, whiteness, strength, pliability and 
brilliant luster, may, it is thought, be employed 
in making imitation silk fabrics. The Indians 
make tissues and cords of the fiber which, they 
say, never rot. There are three varieties of the 
plant, two of which bear long leaves, and the 
other short ones. The long-leaved plants fur- 
nish each from 70 to 90 leaves per annum, and 
the short-leaved plants as many as 100. After 
10 or 15 years the plant flowers, and then dies. 


+ 


peng: dey Marvel.—Contrary to gen- 
eral belief, the present entrance to the 
Mammoth Cave is pronounced by Mr. James 
H. Gardner, in a communication to the Geo- 
logical Society of Washington, to be not-an 
opening produced by the falling in of the roof, | 
but the original exit of Echo River, a stream 
which now flows through the lower parts of 
the cave nearly 200 feet below the level of the 
entrance. The cave is the product of solution 
in the St. Louis limestone, which has a thick- 
ness of about 500 feet. The drainage of that 








part of Kentucky is chiefly underground. 





















































Aunt Emily’s Dessert. 


“See this, Aunt Em'ly? Jell-O for you. Made it all by myself. 
Don’t that look good 2” 
And Aunt Emily, giving Nan a good hug, says : 
“You darling girl, how perfectly lovely in you! 


JELL-C 


is the nicest dessert. I'm partial to it for more than one reason. The five- 
cent loaf weighs a good deal less than it used to, and the roast that was 
fifty cents is a dollar now, but the Jell-O dessert has never gone up in price, 
and is as big and good as ever.” 

That is all true. However high in price everything 
‘else goes, the big Jell- O dessert that serves six persons 1s 
all there and costs only a dime, just as it always has. 

A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. No 
dessert that requires an hour is any better. 


Seven delightful flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

Sold by all grocers, 10 cents a package. 

Beautiful Recipe Book in ten colors and gold, 
free to all who ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 







































“Always ready 
for fstant use™ 


“Be sure it Ss 







“Touch up the spots: "A perfect shine 


STOVE 


SUN PASTE POLISH 


It Shines the Best Whichever Way You Look At It 


The shine is blacKkest, the shine is brightest, the shine is 
quickest, and above all others it is absolutely dustless. Just 
what you want for your stove, isn’t it? Get it the next time, 


and you will be convinced and delighted. 
MORSE BROS., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S&. A. 












































~ WHITE HOUSE 


SG, COFFEE AND TEA 


White House Coffee is put up for Seis sultan who want 
a dependable article of intrinsic value, and are willing 
to pay a fair price. That price is not high, certainly 
not extravagant, as your own experience will prove. You 
can buy White House Coffee in any business center of 
this country. Its wonderful growth in sales in 20 years 
is the best proof that its splendid standard of quality is 
not approached by other brands. We offer it as the 
best Coffee sold by anybody anywhere. 
White House Teas (5 distinct flavors) are just as good 
as White House Coffee.. Both Coffee and Teas are in the 


“All-Tin” cans that keep all goodness in, all badness out. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., 


Principal Coffee Roasters. BOSTON—CHICAGO. 
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THE YOUTH’S comPaxrox is an illus- 


aper for all the family. 
1.75 a year, in advance. 
oston, Mass., as second- 


trated weekly r 
Its ; subscription price is 
Entered at the Post-Office, 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woot? issue of the paper, 
although a eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and alt tional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


Hey Sepeevtgtions may begin at any time during 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
direc tly to this office. Wedo not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 

us, the date after the address on your paper 
whieh shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your yeper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SCHOOL AGE. 


ITH every year that 

passes more and more 
thought is being given to the 
subject of the physical care of 
children. Attention is espe- 
cially turning to that class of 
children whose parents are 
either too ignorant or too care- 
less to pay proper regard to 
their bodily welfare, and es- 
pecially is the state growing 
to asense of its duty in regard 
to the children in its schools. 

The schools are no longer looked upon as 
dumps, where children can be placed and kept 
without discrimination as to age, capacity or 
physical condition. Parents as well as pedagog- 
ists are growing more and more awakened to the 
absolute loss of time involved in sending little 
children to the public schools who have no right 
to be there. A sick child has no place in the 
school at all, a defective child has no place among 
children who are normal, and all children below 
ten years of age are being treated with nothing 
short of cruelty when the full complement of 
hours is exacted from them. 

There was never yet seen a normal child who 
was fitted to sit still indoors from nine o’clock 
until four, with a break of only one hour at noon. 
Such an arrangement means in the winter no day- 
light playtime at all. The child is kept at an 
unnatural tension when attention is demanded of 
him for hours at a stretch, and study is made 
odious to him, so that lessons become associated 
in his mind with all that is wearisome and to be 
avoided. 

Many a poor little boy plays truant and takes 
his punishment again and again. He knows that 
retribution is inevitable, and yet he-faces it be- 
cause, although he could not express it, the alter- 
native—that of spending the long day at the school 
desk—is intolerable. Heis not a natural criminal, 
he is not a potential tramp, although he may be- 
come one under the system. He is simply a 
natural, healthy little boy, able to attend to his 
teacher up to a certain point, and then able no 
longer, do what he or his teacher will. 

If truancy and backwardness and inattention 
result from some physical defect, such as imperfect 
eyes or deafness, the case is even more cruel, and 
natural mental development is a physical impossi- 
bility until the defects are remedied. 

Much good work has already been done in the 
direction of physical examination of defective 
children, and much has also been done to remedy 
the partial or actual starvation which is the pit- 
eous state of so many children of the poorer 
classes; but much remains to be done, and espe- 
cially in the matter of the number of hours in 
school demanded of children under ten years of 
age. 
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LAUNDERING MONEY. 


NCLE Sam has just embarked in a new enter- 

prise. He is washing, starching and launder- 
ing many of the soiled greenbacks which are sent 
tothe Treasury at Washington for redemption, and 
sending them back into circulation clean, crisp, 
and hard to tell from new money. Heretofore all 
this money has been chopped up and boiled into 
pulp, but with the recently invented and installed 
process of laundering, it is expected that three- 
fourths of it will be saved and reissued, at a saving 
to the government of nearly a million dollars 
annually. The new money laundry is located at 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, being an 
invention of chairman J. E. Ralph. 

The washing-machine, into which the soiled 
greenbacks are put,—a thousand at a time,—is a 
metallic tank with a round bottom and sides curv- 
ing outward at the top. Along one edge of the 
rim there is a row of water jets from which hot, 
soapy water is rapidly thrown along the side of 
the tank, the curved bottom causing the liquid to 
circulate round and round. The overflow water 
is forced through the jets again and again by 
means of an electrically connected pump. 

For five minutes the money is circulated in this 
bath, which is kept at a temperature of one hun- 
dred and thirty degrees; then it stays in the tank 
an additional five minutes in plain cool water, 
which rinses all the soapy solution off. After this 
the notes are spread on wire trays to dry. 

As we all know, our new money is crisp, so in 
order to impart a similar stiffness to the laundered 
money a solution of glue, alum and water is 
used, which is called sizing. The sizing-machine, 


json, then governor, and 





also run by electricity, is a sort of gridiron of 
narrow felt bands revolving over rollers. The 
notes, fed to this machine by hand, are carried 
into a tank filled with the stiffening solution 
heated to one hundred and thirty degrees. After- 
ward they are carried into an antiseptic bath by 
means of a combination of felt ribbons, where a 
volatile germicide of the nature of formaldehyde 
kills all the germs which have accumulated on 
them during their journey in the various ways of 
commerce. 

Then comes the process of ironing. A network 
of straps carries the notes from the antiseptic 
bath and feeds them to a pair of big rubber rollers, 
which press the moisture from them; after this 
they are passed in a conveyer into a room ten feet 
long, heated by coils. When they have been 
through this room they are thoroughly dry, but 
what washerwomen call in the “trough.” 

The ironing process, by means of which all the 
creases and wrinkles are removed, is very simple. 
Forty notes are piled one on top of the other and 
placed between pasteboard and passed through 
heavy steel rollers, which subject them to a 
pressure of thirty tons. The notes now are hardly 
distinguishable from new, and are ready to enter 
circulation again. 

So far only greenbacks have been subjected 
to this new process of cleaning, as the strong 
lather used in the washing bleaches the yellow 
side of gold certificates and the signatures on 
national bank-notes. 

The cost to Uncle Sam of thus cleaning up our 
notes is one-tenth of one cent a note. 


* ¢ 


A CLEVER BEGGAR. 


ASTOR Jean Georges Stuber of the Ban-de-la- 

Roche, a parish in the mountains of Vosges, 
was a forerunner of those philanthropic souls, so 
plenty at the present time, who are blessed with 
the valuable gift of promoting charity in others. 
Both his humor and his courage in solicitation are 
illustrated by this incident from ‘The Story of 
John Frederic Oberlin.” 


The provost of Ban-de-la-Roche resided in Strass- 
burg. Pastor Stuber asked of him lumber enough 
to build a schoolhouse. This high personage, 
rather a disheartening way, declined to contr ute; $ 
but Stuber, by no means disconcerted by his pos- 
itive refusal, sa 

“T trust your excellenc will not forbid me to 

eall upon some charitably disposed people and 
solicit aid for such a needful work.” 

oa. oo ot sat all; not at all. Call upon whom you 
plea 

“Aveill, ” replied Pastor Stuber, with his pleas- 
antest smile, “as your excellency is well known 
for his charity and good deeds, I will begin here,” 
holding out his hat. 

The audacity and manner of it all pleased the 
provost, and ended in his —s the whole 
amount of lumber for the school. 


*® © 


DREAMS AND THE AWAKENING. 


PPLY the proper test, and superstition yields. 
It was a custom among Canadian Indians, 
says a contributor to the di 
when they dreamed of receiving a favor from 
another to apply to him for its fulfilment, and 
whenever possible the conditions of the dream 
were complied with. 


A chief one morning came to od William John- 
told him that he had 
dreamed that his excelleney had made him a 
present of the suit of regimentals which he wore. 
The governor immediatel reed to make the 
resent asked for, but as the chief was about to 
eave told him that he also had had a dream, to 
the effect that the chief had given him a certain 
large tract of land of his. 
ne chief was silent a mome 
“Well, you shall have it,” he ‘then said, “but, if 
-—7 please, Sir William, we will not dream any 
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THE ART OF ADVERTISING. 


OW to achieve publicity for commercial pur- 
poses is a subject on which a vast amount of 
brain tissue is constantly being expended. A 
writer in the Chicago Tribune contributes this as 
the latest triumph of the advertiser. 
Suddenly the lecturer’s voice failed him 
“Gentlemen,’’ he asked, huskily, ‘ “does | any per- 
son in the audience happen to, have a box of 
Blank’s throat tablets about him 
“Yes, sir,’”’ instantly monk oy a tall, thin man, 
in a suit of faded black rising and making his 
“== the —— “Here you are.” 
wheezed the orator, taking the box, 
oun ’a tablet, and placing’ it in his mouth: 
“TI carelessly left mine at 
Half a minute later he resumed his lecture with 
a voice as clear as a bell. 
There is more than one way to bring a thing 
before the public. 
*® 


SETTING THE MINISTER RIGHT. 


E was a rather small boy—which makes what 
the New York Times relates concerning him 
all the more amusing. 
The minister, in one of his parochial visits, met 
the boy and asked what o’clock it was 
“About twelve, Mr. Bent,” replied he, for he 
knew the minister. 
“Really! I thought it had been more.” 
ay never any more here; it just begins at one 
again 
®* ¢ 


A DISTANT COMPLIMENT. 


HEY were talking about a certain man who 
did not seem to be particularly popular. At 
last one of the group decided that it was time for 
him to say something complimentary about the 
subject of the conversation. 
“That stepchild of his is a 
he remarked, ‘‘and they say the 
his father, too.” 


ood little feller,” 
‘at he takes after 
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NOT FOR GOOD. 


HERE are many reasons for a girl’s giving up 
office work, but one mentioned by a writer in 
Brooklyn Life in the following story is perhaps the 
most effective that could be invented. 
“Miss Smith is going away,” said one of the 
stenographers to another. 
“Ts she leaving for good?” 
“No, not for good. For better or for worse.” 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
Of the Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands 
Is the Free Action 
Of the Pores. 

Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweetest of 
emollients, to keep the pores of skin and scalp open 
and free to carry out their natural functions, thus 
preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, cleans- 
ing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, and stop- 
ping falling hair, softening, whitening and soothing 
red, rough and sore hands, and for relieving baby 
rashes, itchings and chafings. (Adv. 
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100 var. forse n 2c. Name pa 
QUAKER 8T. co., Toleds, 


35 different 
desserts from 
one kind of 
material. 

Do you 
know what 
it is? 














Minute 
Gelatine 


(PLAIN) 


You cannot fail of success, oor oo comes 
all measured for you. Try 
and see the unique way in which} iti is put 
up. Dissolve contents of one envelope 
in boiling water or milk, add sugar, fruit 
or flavor, cool and serve. Simple, isn’t it? 


Sample Free “°sre sin. 


one pint. 
Send Grocer’s Name for 
Free— 







Minuteman Cook Book 
to be Sent with Above Free Sample. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 
99 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 











Eastwood 
Play Shoe 


For the Boy who is 
Hard on Shoes. 








$375 


Sizes 1 to 5. 


Real smoke-tanned leather, unlined. 
Natural (chrome gray) color. Both 
inner and outer soles the best oak- 
tanned leather. The shoe is outing 
cut, laces low in front. Seamless, 
easy and pliable. Spring heel, made 
with an arch to the last that gives 
full support to the foot. 
Good for school and all forms of play. 
Always comfortable. 
does not become hard after wetting. 


one oniiy eboney 
Cleans easily with soap and water. Doesn't show scratches. 
Stands all kinds of wear and still looks good. 


Very economical — Wears longer than the ordinary shoe. 
No nails in heels to wear out stockings. 


Youths’ sizes, 10 to 134% $3.25 
Boys’ sizes, lto5 . . 3.75 
Men’s sizes, 544 to 11 . 4.25 


Play Shoe folder or general catalogue on request. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. ietnester. iY. 


The Home of Good Shoemaking. 




















“RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
pedals; New Departure Coaster Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture aed Tires; he, — 





sessed by no uk wheels. Giaratead Sacre. 
FACTORY PRICES scie.0.i:: 
others ask for cheap whi ble 


models from $12 up. 


{0 DAYS’ FREE TRIALS: oy" 


Sreight prepaid, any re 
ay en a cent in advanc 
a bicycle or a pair of tiene from py one at 
any price until you get our big new catalog 
pF spectal prices and a marvelous new 
ings everything. Write it now. 
Coaster Brake Rear 8, 
y Pes parts, and sundries kaif usual 
prices. gents everywhere are coining money 
selling our i. Ag and sundries. rite to-day. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T50, CHICAGO. 





NO ACID 
POLISHES PIANOS 


FOR CLOCKS 


‘POLISHES ANY 
VARNISHED 
SURFACE 


PREVENTS 
RUST 


OILS 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


Try for yourself, without one 
cent of cost, what this marvel- 
ous oil willdo. Sign your name 
and address in the triangle at 
the lower left hand of this ad— 
cut out around the black lines 
—and mail the coupon to us. 
We will send you immediately 
a generous sample bottle and 
full direction o it now. 


FOR PARLOR 3 in One is the 


onlyoilonearth 
good for every house, cottage or 
castle. Removesallstains, wear 
marks, scratches and scars on 
piano or mahogany furniture. Restores 
original bright, beautiful finish. No 
grease —no acid—no varnish odors — 
helps everything — hurts nothing. 


FOR LIVING ROOM It quickly re- 


moves grime of 
use and time on library table, chairs, 
davenport, bookcase, at little cost and 
no work. Keeps all brass fixtures and 
chandeliers free from rust and tarnish. 
Best lubricant for grandfather clocks, 
alarm clocks. 


FOR BEDROOM Wood and enamel 
metal beds cleaned 
and polished with 3 in One last longer 
and look better. It prevents grate 
fronts from rusting. Oils hinges 
and locks just right. For re- 
volvers and guns it oils trig- 
ger and action, cleans 
out residue of burnt 
powder, prevents 
metal parts 
rusting. 
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3 jo One 


2 ag 
New York. - 


Please send me, without 
one cent of expense, a gen- 
erous sample bottle and 3 in 
One Dictionary. 
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MACHINES 

ONLY GUN OIL 

FOR TYPEWRITERS 


MACHINERY 
WORK 










KEEPS 
NICKEL 


s 
BRIGHT 






CLEANS 
FINE. 


Try for yourself, epson ays one 
cent of cost, what this marvel- 
ous oil will do. Sign your name 
and address in the triangle at 
the lower left hand of this ad— 
cut out around the black lines 
—and mail the coupon to us. 
We will send you immediately 
a generous sample bottle and 
full direction o it now. 


FOR KITCHEN 3 it One pre- 
Vv 


ents red rust 
forming inside oven or any- 
where on gas range. Try on 
wooden surface of kitchen cabi- 
net. Makes ice cream freezer, coffee 
grinder, washing machine run easily, 
noiselessly. Prevents rust on refriger- 
ator’s metal shelves. Leaves no odor 
or grease or residue. 


FOR DINING ROOM os out soft 


loth in cold 
water. Apply a few pn of 3 in One. 
Go over surface of dining table, chairs, 
sideboard, buffet or china cabinet as 
though washing. Wipe thoroughly. 
Rub surface briskly with dry cloth. 
Easiest, cheapest, best method ever 
discovered for cleaning and polishing 
all veneered and varnished surfaces. 





OTHER USES ea machine repair men 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— knock” 3 in One because 2 
little of this good oil saves many dollars in repair 
bills. It makes every part of every machine 
work smoothly, easily. 3 One stops hard 
pumping. Prevents leg ache and “broken backs.” 

Typewriters work better and last twice «5 
long when oiled with 3 in One. Repair me! 
won't tell you this — they have repairs and 
cheaper oils to sell. But don’t take our word 0! 
their word. Just try 3 in One once. 


3 SIZES. Small size, 1 oz., 10 cents; 
large size, 3 oz., 25 cents; household 
size, 8 oz., 50 cents. 


3 in One Oil Co. 


42 AIG BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 
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Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 
FOR ALL KNOWN PURPOSES 


es J 














~ 
FOR FINISHING HOMES AND OTHER BUILDINGS j FOR MANUFACTURERS AND OTHER LARGE USERS 
HE varnishing of your floors, doors and wood- E want to interest men who have never be- 
work should receive your personal attention— fore interested themselves in the purchase of 
at least to the extent of selecting the varnish to varnish, but whose money is paying the varnish 
be used. bills. 

By the choice of Berry Brothers’ Varnishes you can be sure not There are many varnish users to whom we can render a valuable 
only of the satisfactory appearance of the finished surface, but also service, either by improving the character and quality of their finish- 
of the durability and ultimate economy. ing or by reducing the cost of it. They will be well repaid by looking 

You can have absolute confidence in the Berry Label. into the subject, personally, if they are among the following— 

























BERRY BROTHERS’ FOUR LEADING 
ARCHITECTURAL VARNISHES 
Supplying every varnish need for good 
finishing in homes and other buildings. 


MEN FOR WHOM BERRY BROTHERS’ 
VARNISHES ARE MADE 
In addition to our Architectural Varnishes we 
specialize in varnishes, japans and lacquers for 











TRADE WOOD —— Agricult 11 1 Mf 
gricultural Implement Mfrs. All users of Lacquers 
LlQuip GRANITE ILUXEGERRY Wagon Builders Toy Manufacturers 
MARK FINISH Carriage Builders Label Manufacturers 
For finishing floors in the most For the finest rubbed (dull) or Automobile Mfrs. Railway Corporations 
durable inanner possible. Its quality polished finish on interior wood- Furniture Manufacturers Street Railway Corporations 
has made it the best-known and work. It has for years been the Refrigerator Manufacturers Steamship Owners and Builders 
most widely used of all varnishes. standard to Le 3 ~ 4 other varnish Piano and Organ Manufacturers Trunk Manufacturers 
There is no substitute. makers have worked. Paint Manufacturers and all others who spend money 
All users of Baking Japans for varnish of any kind. 
rv ¢ > is > Si y scty j > 
[ELASTi= ~wrERIOR| [ELASTi=eoUTSIDE} The Berry Label is the sign of honesty in the 
For interior woodwork exposed to For front doors and all other sur- can and honest judgment in the buyer. If you 
severe wear and finishedinfullgloss, faces exposed to the weather. Dries - *. 2 " (BR Ail : —% 
such as window sills, and sash, bath: —_ without catching the see it in your finishing room you can know it has 
room and kitchen woodwork. Stands dust. Great dur- a . = . 
hot water, soap, etc. ability. won its place solely on its merits—not through 





favoritism or for any other reason. 


Our special representative will call on any manufacturer 
interested in better and more economical finishing. 

Write us about your varnish problems. It will place 
you under no obligation and may mean a great deal to you 
in the end. 

At least send for, ‘‘Choosing Your Varnish Maker,’’ the 
book that tells why. 


Any dealer or painter can supply you 
with Berry Brothers’ Architectural Var- 
nishes. Look for the label and insist 
upon getting it. 

Free book for all Varnish users: 
‘‘Choosing Your Varnish Maker’? will 
help to show you why you should take 
an active interest in the selection of 
varnishes. Send for a copy. 


TEN CENT DENSLOW BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


On receipt of 10c. in stamps we will send this 
very interesting and instructive 56-page book 
—‘Around the World in a Berry Wagon.’ 
It contains 25 full page drawings in color by 
W. W. Denslow (of ‘The Wizard of Oz" 
fame), representing the journey of two chil- 
dren to the leading nations of the world. 
The pictures are accompanied by descrip- 
tions and a brief history of each 
country and its people. 


_———— 





Start to-day to take a more active interest in . 
your varnish purchases. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Established 1858 
LARGEST VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


Address all Correspondence to DETROIT 
Factories: Detroit, Mich., and Walkerville, Ont 
Branches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco 

Dealers: Everywhere 
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The embodiment of all that is best in sewing constr 
Not a product of yesterday, but the product of 50 years’ incessant 
effort to make the most perfect sewing machine in the world. 






Now, You 
Show This to 
Your Husband 


4 
and ask him what he thinks of 
it as a fair business proposition. 

Read over the coupon to- 
gether and see if he doesn’t say 
that a trial sack of Occident 
Flour represents as good and 
safe an investment as anyone 
can make. 

You cannot risk a penny in trying Occident Flour. 

You cannot /ose a penny in trying it. 

But if you don’? try it you wil/ lose an opportunity, A Word to Dealers 
on which you take no chances, to become acquainted Occident Fi is f 

934 A a . . * eciden ‘our 18 ar 
with the flour that will go farther and produce far superior to other flours. 
better baking results than any youcan be using now. _If you want to sell goods 

Your husband likes good things to eat—particular- hat give your customers 
ly the good things y« ke. He will like y aor accede 
y the g ‘ings you make. e will like your must carry Occident 
baking better if you use Occident Flour. Flour. Write us today. 

If we were not sure of this we could not afford to 


make the money-back-guarantee. 
YoY wa 
* a ae A % 
Nt bi TuUe IR 
| aw ee ll 




















. dl L } —Made So Much | 
f nity | Better It M Must 
if ay kal Cost More 





7 P 
Se Ww ing Explanatory Note: Every good business man and every woman with 
M hi Usually reasons for extra qualityare giveninad- ‘good business head’’ knows it is cheaper to 
acnine vertisements. It would takea booktogivethe reasons  4Y 4 little more for an article that goes farther 
. and gives better results. 


a f ne cae explain about the hard, 
glutinous wheats used—our unique methods of clean- 

ing, washing and drying these wheats—the many Our Offer 
tniriwate pro- 


In the development of the New Home, we have tried out and discarded a multi- 
tude of would-be improvements that didn’t improve, and have retained and perfected 
only those features that were of real advantage without adding complications. 

There are no features of the New Home that are there simply as “ talking 
points.” Every feature is essential, perfected and simple as possible. The material 
put into the New Home is the best that money can buy, and in mechanism no labor 
or cost is spared to make the machine perfect —for example, the New Home bevel- 
gear driving mechanism, as against the oscillating drive of ordinary machines, 
with its lost motion, imperfect stitch and many other faults. 


The City of Boston tried out all leading makes 


of machines, and selected the New Home for 
use in sewing instruction in the public schools. 


Try a sack of Occident Flour, making as many 
cesses of separa- akingsas you wish. If you are not satisfied 
ting and purtty- that itis better than any other flour you can / 

ing the flouy  >¥y. yourmoney will be returned without r | 

particles, our lab-  ar7eument. All we askis that you tear off 3 

oratories where the coupon and hand it to your grocer. 

chemists and bak- Tear it off now and you won't forget. If 
ers study, test and your grocer doesn’t sell Occident Flour, 
safeguard the  ecaneasily get it for you. If he 

Occident product. won't, send us the coupon or a 

We give you far postal giving your own and your 

greater assurance grocer’s name and address. 


of better satistace Russell-Miller 


Mr. 
Grocer: 
I want to 
accept the trial 
offer on Occident 
Flour, as _aciver- 
tised im Youth's 
Com 


NAM oe ceces csecsessees 














° 3 Mo 7 ene 
Does Boston’s choice mean anything to you? Ton with Occident § Milling Co, OR sscniicinies viewssoinies 
reasons in adver- Minneapolis f 
Whether or not you are ready to buy a sewing machine, send for our literature; tising. Wegive U.S.As J Grocer’s Names. ss.seeecsecesceeees 
it’s fascinating. - the —s, a ~ 
Grocer’s Address..... . 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE co. Orange Mass. the flour ‘tect by (Grocer’s name and address MU ST be filled in ) 
? ? trial at our Special Notice to Grocers:—We will protect you 
risk. fully. Ifany Occident sacks are returned through dis- 
satisfaction with the flour, you are authorized to refund the 
full purchase price and we will reimburse you for same 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 





























GRAFONOLA 


$100 10 $250 


he CoLuMBIA GRAFONOLA is “the one 
incomparable musical instrument,” the one 
perfect, unique and most versatile entertainer. 

The perfect union of utility and entertainment 
afforded by the Columbia Grafonola “ Regent,” illus- 
trated below, is neither approached in any other 
instrument nor has it even been attempted. 

The “ Regent” Grafonola is a complete library or 
living-room table for every-day use in exactly the same 
degree as it is a complete musical instrument of un- 
exampled versatility and matchless tonal qualities —the 
complete instrument ready at any and all times equally 
for library-table service or musical entertainment. 

We have just completed the new Grafonola cata- 
logue, showing and describing the following types of 
the Columbia Grafonola : 


THE ‘‘REGENT ’’ Library table type, as illustrated 


in the scene below ( Mahogany with carved legs, or golden, 
fumed or Mission quartered oak with straight legs) $200. 
Circassian walnut $250. 

THE ‘‘ DE LUXE,”’’ $200. 


(With Regina Attachment $225.) 
THE ‘‘ MIGNON,’’ $150. 
THE ‘‘ ELITE,’’ $100. 


Never mind if you haven’t made up your mind. 
That is what the catalogue is for. Send for the 
catalogue and decide afterward. 

At the same time we will send you a complete 
catalogue of the new Columbia Operatic records just 
now ready to come off the press. The artists whose 
services are enlisted, with the exception of Lina 
Cavalieri of the Metropolitan and Manhattan Opera, 
are mostly those who have been most conspicuously 
successful during the 1910 season of Opera at the 
Boston Opera House. In these new Columbia 
Grand Opera records an improved process of re- 
cording, improved materials, and extraordinary care in 
every department of manufacture have worked results 
that will be instantly apparent to every connoisseur of 
the highest art in musical reproduction. The orches- 
tral effects and accompaniments are especially fine, 
and many of them have never been equaled in the 
art of recording music. 
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BESS IV BOSS BSE. BESS. BSS BOSS. BESS BESS BEEPS THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, September 15, 1910 S€GS% 


$20 10 $100 


[ite the good old Youth’s Companion itself, 
the Columbia Graphophone fumishes a 
continual treat for every member of the family. 


If you are prejudiced against all “phono- 
graphs,” please admit that you have not heard 
a 1910 Columbia Graphophone. Lay your 
prejudice aside long enough to go to the 
nearest Columbia dealer and hear David Bis- 
pham sing “Kathleen Mavourneen”; or hear 
the great evangelist, Gipsy Smith, sing “He 
Lifted Me”; or glance through the Colum- 
bia Record catalogue and have the salesman 
play for you whatever happens to be your 
favorite band selection, or hear Kubelik on the 
violin, or Vess Ossman on the banjo, or the 
famous sextette from “ Lucia,” and the almost 
equally famous quartette from “Rigoletto” sung 
by the greatest artists of the Boston Opera. 


Any Columbia dealer can fit you out 
with a complete Columbia Graph- 
ophone outfit, ranging in price 


from $20 up to $100. 


If you have intended to own one some time, you 
have waited long enough: the instrument is now a 
perfected product. That is, the Columbia. So, 
when it comes to choosing, make comparisons. 
Whatever price you have in mind, it is too much 
money to invest in the dark. 


If you want to think it over before you hunt up the 
dealer, write to us for complete Graphophone cata- 
logues and they will be forwarded promptly, together 
with the name of the nearest Columbia dealer. 






a 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l, Dept. Box 201, Tribune Building, New York 


Creators of the Talking-Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders in the ‘ 
Prices in Canada plus duty. Headquarters for Canada—264 Yonge 


Talking-Machine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Largest Mg ac ) Ky ing-Machines i 2 WwW 
Street, Toronto, Ont. gest Manufacturers of Talking-Machines in the World. 


Dealers wanted — Exclusive selling rights given where we are not properly represented. 
















